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THE PATRIOT AND THE PRAGMATIST 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER 
Harvard Divinity School 

HE fact that the uses of philosophy may be far from 

sweet is once more forced upon us by the news from 

Germany that the National Socialist party is requiring 
its professional philosophers to build their theory of the new 
state on foundations laid by the American pragmatist, John 
Dewey. That ideas which are universal in application should 
be prostituted to such narrowly partisan ends brings a distinct 
shock, and that the ideas should be those of Dewey makes the 
shock nothing less than electric in its effect. Among modern 
thinkers Dewey is pre-eminent for his love of democracy and 
for his insistence that philosophy shall free itself from the serv- 
ice of any special class. How, then, could this misunderstanding 
occur? And why is it in general that pragmatism has so often 
lent itself to misinterpretation? As one reads the controversial 
literature of recent years the conviction grows that pragmatists 
are among the first to claim that their opponents have failed to 
grasp their meaning. And when one turns to the camp-followers 
who today follow in its train it is amazing to observe the variety 
of the opinions which they profess. Pragmatism, for example, is 
invoked in America today both to bolster religious belief and to 
deny the validity of religious experience. Using the name of 
“objective relativism” some of its descendants are also pursuing 
a metaphysical inquiry, while others, absorbed in social psy- 
chology, are out to lay the metaphysical ghost for all time. 
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Underneath these clouds of smoke there must be some fire, 
and the question whether it gives light or merely heat becomes 
more acute as we see it advancing in the direction of the political 
powder-magazine. Is this new application of pragmatism to 
Nazi ends merely another illustration of the fact that pragmatic, 
like scriptural authority can be quoted for low purposes as well 
as high? Or should it help us to see that the error lies with those 
who would pervert pragmatism to their purposes? Whatever 
else it may do, this bit of news from Germany will at least give 
the future historian added evidence of the striking fact that 
pragmatism, which has done more than any other system to lay 
bare the influence on our thought of psychological factors, and so 
to put us on our guard against them, has more often than not 
been associated in the public mind with the excuse to believe 
what one likes. The Nazis may perhaps help us to see both why 
this has been true and why it never should have been so. 

If you visit Germany today and talk with Nazi leaders you 
will come away with a feeling of astonishment at the way in 
which a nation whose grip on universal intellectual principles 
was supposedly most secure has degraded philosophy to the 
status of a handmaid of patriotism. Single voices of protest 
have been raised of course, but on the whole the Nazis, in their 
haste to make autocracy safe for the Aryans, have abandoned 
the deeper insights of their countrymen for catch-phrases which 
the masses can understand. Certain obvious principles of 
thought have dropped out of the equipment of the Nazi chief- 
tains because, in the rush of enthusiasm over the building anew 
of a nation, practical interests have been allowed to dictate the 
form in which even axioms shall be understood. Truth has be- 
come that which serves a patriotic purpose. The good applies 
to the “Nordic” and not in the Ghetto or west of the Rhine. If 
certain passages in Dewey point to the need of subordinating 
the individual to the group, these are pounced upon without 
the formality of an inquiry into the kind of group or the sort of 


individual suppression which was meant. Even history, sup- 
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posedly most objective and factual of philosophical disciplines, 
is treated by these men in a cavalier manner. They will affirm, 
with perfect solemnity, that they belong to the great race which 
can do no wrong. ‘‘Aryans,” they remark, have been behind all 
progressive movements in the past. If you observe that perse- 
cution of the Jews in the name of Christianity is inconsistent 
with the fact that Jesus was a Jew, they will reply, with every 
indication of seriousness, that since he was a great leader he 
could not have been a Jew. And if, with some surprise, you refer 
to the Old Testament prophets, you will hear from the Nazis’ 
own lips that the progressive note in the teaching of the proph- 
ets shows that they were “‘Aryans” as well. Our race, they 
claim in effect, was right in the beginning—through us it ever 
shall be. 

Now it is obvious that an attitude of this sort, with subjective 
desires in the saddle, will be hailed by the critic of pragmatism 
as added evidence for his view that pragmatism encourages a 
sloppy indulgence of our wishes. The pity of it is that we do not 
need to go so far as Germany to find popular practice which 
lends color to this type of criticism and illustrates the wrong 
way of taking the statement that the truth is what ‘‘works.”’ 
Consider, for example, the ordinary American acceptance of 
psychotherapy. The psychiatrist tries to help us to make our 
ideas work, and we interpret his tests of working as tests of 
logical validity. He asks us about the origin of our ideas, in con- 
flicts and repressions, and about their results in terms of adjust- 
ment. It is altogether right and proper that he should do this, 
but it is unfortunate that we should slip into the habit of sup- 
posing that he is helping us to answer the question of truth. 
They that are sick have need of a physician, but they that are 
whole, of a metaphysician. According to Aristotle himself meta- 
physics comes after physics! Questions of origin and adjust- 
ment and control are always important, but they are not final 
unless our mental life is out of gear. It is imperative that we 
find a way of doing justice to the obvious fact that their relation 
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to the inner situation is important for our ideas. We must recog- 
nize that our ideas have causes as well as reasons, and causes 
which are not always reasonable, without allowing the test of 
logical consistency to be supplanted. We need, in other words, a 
philosophy which takes account of the psychological factors in 
our thought and treats them in a philosophical way. But we do 
not always realize that this is just what American pragmatism 
does. 

To make this more clear let us examine certain European crit- 
icisms of the pragmatic movement and see if they can be an- 
swered. European philosophers have in general dismissed prag- 
matism with two epithets: first, it is a “business man’s philoso- 
phy”’; second, it is “‘characteristically American.” As to the 
relevance of pragmatism to the code of business, it is true that 
in an unguarded moment James used the expression “cash val- 
ues,” but it is also true that he talked of “that bitch-goddess, 
Success,” and further that he never used the figure of economic 
competition to illustrate the struggle by which our ideas justify 
themselves. Any reader of James knows, also, that nationalistic 
competition was far from his mind. The expression “cash- 
values” was used merely in an attempt to compare the logical 
structure of thought to the credit structure of economics, a 
structure as necessary in a collectivist as in a competitive ré- 
gime. James’s point was that our thought must not build on 
too slight an empirical basis, and his protest against the pyra- 
miding of credits, whether fiscal or logical, has added pertinence 
in the light of the recent American bank holiday. To stigmatize 
pragmatism as materialistic because it mentioned ‘‘cash-val- 
ues,” and laid stress on results, is simply to reveal a complete 
unawareness of the kind of results which James intended, and 
of the spiritual interests which dominated his thought from the 
beginning. For James these were so clear and compelling that 
he took them for granted, supposing that his readers would do 
the same. 

And, in the second place, to class pragmatism as a distinctly 
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‘“‘American”’ philosophy is to carry too far the notion of the de- 
pendence of thought on social conditions. It is often said that 
pragmatism developed out of the special circumstances of Amer- 
ican life with its absence of fixed traditions, its need for inven- 
tion on the frontier, its belief in democracy and progress, and 
its speedy adoption of industrialism and the machine. But, if 
these were truly effective, why was there no mass movement to 
pragmatism in American philosophical circles? During the 
frontier period and the beginning of industrialization Hegelian 
idealism was the ruling philosophy of the schools. C. S. Pierce, 
the first to use the term “‘pragmatism,” was primarily interested 
in problems of logic, while James was working in biology and 
psychology. Dewey, it is true, adapts his philosophy to the 
needs of a machine age. But Dewey’s main concern is with the 
application of the scientific method to philosophical ends, and 
the same European who calls him characteristically American 
would hesitate to give America sole credit for the advance which 
science has made. 

The history of pragmatism thus itself offers doubtful evidence 
for the view that philosophical ideas are in any significant way 
the products of social forces. Shall we say, then, that the psy- 
chological factors are individual rather than social, and that 
pragmatism arose as a result of temperamental idiosyncrasies 
on the part of those who framed it? Here the case is as difficult 
to prove, for what two philosophers are less alike in tempera- 
ment than James and Dewey? James had little formal educa- 
tion, a graduate degree in medicine, and a remarkable acquaint- 
ance with literature, art, and religious history. His widely rang- 
ing cultural interests made him presumably the best-read man of 
his time. Dewey’s schooling was more conventional. If he has 
a flair for art, religion, or general literature, it at least does not 
appear in his works, while his absorption in problems of educa- 
tion and sociology, in addition to technical philosophy, is well 
known. James was a man of the world, a frequent visitor at 
European university centers, with many friends in England and 
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on the continent. Dewey has traveled in Europe, but has been 
concerned mainly with countries which are looking toward the 
future rather than the past. He has visited Russia, China, and 
Mexico, in each case leaving his imprint upon the educational 
system. James was a master of English style, while Dewey’s 
readers must often rebel at his lack of sensitiveness for words. 
James was a champion of free will; Dewey is a determinist. 
James was the great individualist, discovering supreme worth 
in personal insights, writing of the varieties of religious experi- 
ence rather than their standardization, and calling himself a 
pluralist in his effort to project his belief in individualistic crea- 
tive novelty into the outer reaches of the cosmos itself. Dewey 
is a socialist, finding his sanctions in the life of the group. Most 
important of all, James expanded and enriched the problem of 
knowledge, showing that areas of experience which the conven- 
tional tradition had neglected were capable of being known in a 
vivid and significant way. Dewey framed a new stereotype by 
identifying the known with the useful. 

Apparently the appeal to temperamental factors alone and 
the attempt to derive a philosophy from them is not enough. 
Now let us turn to pragmatism itself to see some of the ways 
in which it handles this problem. One clue appears at the out- 
set when we see that James talked of beliefs as means of adjust- 
ment while Dewey transformed conceptions into instruments. 
In both cases the intellect furthers the interests of purposes 
which have their subjective side. But is there merely a sub- 
jective side, and may not the stress on subjectivism show us 
what to avoid as well as what to encourage? 

Let us remember that the whole course of American thought 
since his time has been influenced by the fact that James came 
to philosophy from biology and medicine. He made the change, 
as he once told Professor Palmer, because he tired of the study 
of “bones.” But in moving from bones to more lively data he 
did not lose touch with his original empirical facts. Coming 
from a science with definite, tangible results to its credit, he felt 
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all a scientist’s disgust at the lack of agreement among philoso- 
phers. His first move was to take the knowledge problem out of 
its isolation and to treat it as part of the larger situation best 
described in the biological terms of organism and environment. 
James refused to indulge in idle speculation as to how the know- 
er could know the known or the subject touch the object, when 
knowledge seemed so obviously a fact of experience and its prob- 
lem the practical one of making it more accurate and inclusive. 
So he called consciousness a means taken by the organism to 
provide for its own survival and ideas instruments for the fur- 
therance of its purposes. Mind he defined as the choice of ends 
and the arrangement of means for their accomplishment. From 
its beginning in sensuous experience to its consummation in 
memory and reflection, conscious life, he claimed, is selective. 
We pay attention to those objects in which we are interested. Out 
of a formless and chaotic environment we choose what shall be 
real forus. The interests which we bring with us determine what 
we shall see, remember, think about, and accept as worth while. 
James did not mean to deny the element of constraint in both 
logic and the life of the senses. He was as aware as are his 
critics of the “given” in thought and experience, but he believed 
that this was not the part which needed emphasis. The impor- 
tant thing for our philosophising as for our practical living was, 
he felt, that within certain circumscribed limits, our wills and 
purposes do change the face of our world. Rebelling against the 
vacuity of earlier definitions of truth, James maintained that 
there is no such thing as a truth-situation unless there is an in- 
terest. Truth is not eternally established, but is a relationship 
into which our human ideas may enter if they are effective in 
doing what they set out to do. Reality is dependent for the ful- 
filment of a significant part of its own possibilities upon our 
beliefs and creative decisions. Is the world good? Yes, if you 
make it so. Is life worth living? It all depends upon the “‘liver.”’ 
As the French would say: ‘“‘C’est une question de foi(e)!” 

The reason for repeating this familiar story is to show its 
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bearing upon present-day nationalism. The patriots who misap- 
ply philosophy to their purposes are obviously unaware of the 
distortion caused by partisan prejudices in their own inner life. 
But James, instead of being a person to condone them, is the 
one to show what they are and how they work. To have a pur- 
pose in one’s thinking is not a bad thing, indeed it is unavoid- 
able. But it is highly important that it be the right purpose. 
How can we determine this? Simply by laying all our drives, 
interests, and desires on the table and examining the ends to- 
ward which they point. James does not phrase the matter in 
just this way, but the implication for his readers is irresistible. 
If we know that subjective factors influence our thought, and 
through it the nature of “reality” itself—if we see, to put it re- 
ligiously, that God is dependent for his effective activity and 
therefore for his significant existence on what we believe and 
do, then these subjective factors become a matter of primary 
philosophical concern. The more clearly we recognize their im- 
portance the more compelling becomes the need that we bring 
them under scrutiny. And the more thoroughly they are scru- 
tinized the less possible is it for them to operate in a partisan or 
prejudiced way. Thus by raising certain psychological elements 
to the status of philosophical principles, and giving them even 
an ontological status in his suggestion that reality through them 
is on the move forward, James has pointed to the influences 
which have done most to keep us apart in our thinking, and 
which can be made to be most effective in bringing us once more 
together. 

We do not always notice that along with his stress on our part 
in the making of our world James also emphasized the compul- 
sions under which we labor, and that here again we have a 
means of avoiding a narrowly partisan interpretation of truth. 
The pragmatist is after all both a realist and an empiricist, re- 
fusing to commit experience to any prearranged stereotype, or 
to predict the laws which it must follow. In this respect he has 
reversed the order of much philosophical procedure which has 
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set out to justify its world to itself. One cannot help feeling that 
a rugged acceptance of life as that which affords only a precari- 
ous anchorage for experiences of value would do much to elimi- 
nate the use of philosophy to cherish certain personal and pri- 
vate ends. If we face frankly the limitations which our world 
imposes and do not try to force its hand by making it conform 
to our dreams about it we are less likely to indulge in naive de- 
lusions of patriotic grandeur. The pragmatists’ suspicion of 
philosophies which start with what Dewey calls “antecedent 
reality” and work from it to present experience seems in many 
respects to be well founded, especially when one observes how 
readily such theories lend themselves to distortion. Instead of 
beginning with our heart’s desire, or even with abstract value or 
truth, and working from them to the present experience of con- 
duct or knowledge, asking how the “‘noumenal” enters into the 
“empirical” or the ideal into the real, it is safer and in the long 
run more effective to start with immediate experience though 
assurance be totally lacking. The pragmatist may have pushed 
his theory to an extreme, but he has given a needed check to the 
indulgence of our hopes when he has defined truth not as a prior 
relationship but as the success of ideas which have a psychologi- 
cal origin and are subject to rigid psychological tests. 

It is at this point that Dewey’s philosophy, with all its dif- 
ferences from that of James, supplements the latter and fur- 
nishes us with more material to submit to the nationalist. 
Dewey is particularly concerned to have us avoid the mistake of 
prescribing in advance what the world of experience shall be 
like, or the kind of ideals which it shall contain. In line with the 
methods of science philosophy must regard even the objects of 
knowledge as prospective and eventual. We do not even know 
what a thing is until we know what it has become as an object 
of our controlled experimental inquiry. We can make state- 
ments about the world, that is to say, as it enters into the field 
of our immediate experience, not as, apart from such experi- 
ence, it is in itself, and especially not as in itself we should like 
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it to be. Dewey is thus a vehement protestant against author- 
ity, whether it be that of supposed ‘‘antecedent reality” in the 
realm of knowledge or of vested interest in the realm of politics 
or religion or even that of private untried desire in the realm of 
aspiration and conduct. What things are is, in the most im- 
portant philosophical sense, undetermined. We can only find 
out what they are by perfecting our experimental methods of 
inquiry into what they are about to be. Here, it will be noticed, 
Dewey adds to James’s theory of an undetermined future sub- 
jectively controlled by pointing to the objective conditions un- 
der which the subjective purpose must operate. What we need, 
he keeps insisting, is an adequate experimental method which 
shall lay bare the working of the compulsory forces in the world 
with which we have to deal. Science has revealed, as has no oth- 
er technique of knowledge, the universal and undeniable ele- 
ments in our environment, and it has been able to do so through 
its use of the experimental method. If philosophy can devise a 
similar method for its own subject matter it should in turn dis- 
close the common intellectual principles which all must use. 
This would lay the basis for a kind of assurance worth having, 
one grounded in verifiable experience not in private or national- 
istic hope. The Nazis are correct in thinking that Dewey wishes 
to subordinate the individual to the group, but they are blind to 
the fact that the group they have in mind resembles a magnified 
individual with an exaggeration of the individual’s vices. Dew- 
ey’s appeal to the group is on the supposition that once the ex- 
perimental method is adopted the whims of the individual will 
be ironed out and only the universal will remain. Science has 
been able to establish contact with the universal in the realm 
of tangible things. Is it a vain hope that philosophy can do the 
same in the realm of the abstract? 

So it is that pragmatism combats the new nationalistic phi- 
losophies by making explicit and showing the philosophical as 
well as psychological importance of such inner attitudes as cou- 
rageous decisiveness and heroic acceptance of the given, andsuch 
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methods of inquiry as the experimental. If a nation can today 
appeal to the sanctions of philosophy and religion for its own 
narrowly partisan aims it is time for us to try to understand 
what it is that happens to a philosophical or religious principle, 
or even to such an objective thing as a historical fact, when it is 
caught in the stream of strongly partisan emotions. Our main 
hope of relief from the tragic conflicts which surround us is to 
lay bare the ways in which our inner attitudes color the signifi- 
cance of our ideas, and the actual dependence of these ideas and 
even of supposedly objective facts upon our own subjective 
ends. The German patriot clings desperately to his philosophy 
today as to his own private possession. He suffered during the 
war and after, and, like the good sentimentalist that he is, he 
does not minimize his suffering to himself or to others. Human- 
ly speaking this is natural, but the pragmatist is the one who has 
shown us that good is as natural as evil, and that a rigid criti- 
cism of the forces within us is the only way of distinguishing the 
two. We cannot escape from our humanocentric predicament, 
from the fact that what we know depends on what we know 
with, and that what we believe depends upon our practical aims. 
So far, however, from justifying a completely relativistic view, 
as some of its critics have supposed, this pragmatic insight 
should make us aware of the psychological mechanisms which 
we share, not relatively as ‘“Nordics” or “Aryans,” but univer- 
sally as men with purposeful minds. 

Finally, the pragmatic stress on the quality of relevance, and 
the thoroughness of its attempt to make philosophy responsive 
to practical human need should prove a most effective weapon 
in our struggle to reach a common point of view. Intellectually 
we must at last agree. But our present strife of systems sug- 
gests that agreement on the philosophical side is still some dis- 
tance away. Emotionally we should not look for the kind of 
unity which would mean standardization and the loss of distinc- 
tions of taste. But for practical purposes, agreement would seem 


to be both imperative and possible. Germans forget their dif- 
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ferences before the practical demand that the integrity of the 
Fatherland be preserved. Frenchmen unite in a common cause 
when the practical issue of security is raised. The same dangers 
which threaten us today in the rising tide of nationalism should 
arouse us to ways of overcoming them, since they are common 
to all. We sometimes hear that since practical demands are so 
pressing it would be well, for a time, to lay the cosmic problem 
on the table. The pragmatist’s answer is that the immediate 
nature of our practical need gives us our greatest opportunity 
for a successful attack upon the fundamental problems of 
thought. Practical necessity is the mother of philosophical in- 
sight and invention. The stress which the pragmatists have 
laid on courage and experimental creative work is simply one 
way of pointing to the fact that the universe is of such a nature 
as to favor courageous co-operative action. Truth is, in the 
last pragmatic analysis, of a sort which makes it both amenable 
to practical demands and discoverable in the light of human 
need. The world is a place where men can live together har- 
moniously, and its spiritual quality is discovered when they do. 
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THE CONCEPT OF MORALITY IN THE PHILOS- 
OPHY OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


RUFUS SUTER, Px.D. 
Harvard University 


HE first of the American philosophers, Jonathan Ed- 

wards, is discussed less commonly than his worth mer- 

its. Particularly, contemporary writers on ethics would 
profit by a knowledge of his fundamental ideas. Ethical thought 
of today, in America, has collapsed, on the one hand, into a kind 
of glorified applied economics, and, on the other hand, into ap- 
plied sociology, both of which attitudes are much to the detri- 
ment of a large understanding of the principles of the moral life 
in their relation to the universe and man. The great philoso- 
phers of the past were not guilty of either of these specializa- 
tions; and one of the commendable features of Edwards’ discus- 
sions is that the same may be said of him. In his three treatises, 
The Nature of True Virtue, The Great Christian Doctrine of Orig- 
inal Sin Defended, and The Religious A ffections, he sets forth a 
system where the principles of morality are placed in their prop- 
er background of metaphysics. 

Of course, Edwards’ ideas are exhibited in clothing which has 
long since been outworn. Like all the Puritans of his day, he 
believed in the whole gamut of Calvinistic dogmas—in Heaven 
and Hell, in Election and Reprobation, in Total Depravity and 
Regeneration—but the presence of these forms does not make 
the kernel of his meaning archaic. It is surprising how, with a 
change in terminology, and with the treating of some of these 
theological formulae as metaphorical, one may invest Edwards’ 
ideas with freshness. In the following paper we shall present our 
philosopher’s ethical system in as nearly as possible non-theo- 
logical language. 

The student of Edwards’ works is always impressed by the 
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deep reverence with which his master regards morality. In this 
respect, as in several others, Edwards resembles Kant. Moral- 
ity is sacrosanct, and it has metaphysical significance. The fact 
that it is rare—even, indeed, if it should never have been pos- 
sessed by any human being—is no sign that it is not the true 
morality. Such rarity is indication that humanity is, in general, 
an unfit depository for the most precious of all jewels. The ideal 
may be criticized on the grounds that the actual can seldom, if 
ever, attain to it. From Edwards’ point of view, the actual 
should be criticized for seldom, if ever, being able to reach the 
ideal. 

An implication of this attitude is that most of what passes in 
the world for morality is not morality. The New England theo- 
logian subjects instance after instance of what, in terms of ordi- 
nary ethical philosophies, would have been regarded as virtu- 
ous, to close scrutiny, and always concludes that these instances 
belong to classes which exclude them from the category of true 
virtue. Consider the so-called virtue of mother-love, as it cus- 
tomarily occurs, or the natural distaste at seeing another suffer 
undeserved misfortune, or the usual devotion of a man to his 
party. The first of these is an instinctive reaction, as devoid of 
morality as the process of digestion; the second is a species of 
the aesthetic sense, as amoral as the artist’s appreciation of 
symmetrical lines; the third is a resultant of the devious work- 
ings of self-love, which is immoral." When morality is brought 
so far down to earth that it is identified with such natural uni- 
formities of conduct, it loses all significance, and becomes a 
mere adjective attributed to certain processes which, in another 
context, would be recognized as irrelevant to the moral ques- 
tion. 

The point of this extreme idealization of the concept of vir- 
tue in Edwards’ thought is to offset the tendencies of an attitude 
in morals which had already become prominent in his day, and 


* The references in this essay are to The Works of President Edwards, in ten volumes, 
published by S. Converse and G. & C. & H. Carvill, New York, 1829-1830. For this 
reference see Vol. III, Nature of True Virtue, chaps. iv—vii. 
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which now is almost universal—the reduction of philosophical 
ethics to applied sociology. The movement had received im- 
petus in the writings of the English moralist, Francis Hutche- 
son, whom Edwards often criticizes. Later, it attained com- 
plete expression in J. S. Mill’s Utilitarianism. Today, it prob- 
ably affords the most obvious theoretical justification for all the 
humanitarian enterprises of the last century. The basic char- 
acteristic of the movement is that it mistakes the material wel- 
fare of the people as a whole for the highest moral good; and 
mistakes the proclivity of an act to beget this universal welfare 
for true virtue. Material welfare—in certain respects, at least— 
is desirable, and actions productive of it are laudable. There is 
nobody who does not love happiness, and hate pain; nobody 
who will not feel benevolently toward the person who is instru- 
mental in adding to the sum-total of happiness, and unkindly 
towards the person who likes to make life harder for others. All 
this is natural. Probably a good psychological explanation can 
be given for it. But to identify morality with these normal 
processes is to strip it of any possible profounder significance. 
To the man who regards morality as a basic category, eternal 
and unchanging like the principles of reason; as the bond by 
which the incomplete creature in this world knows himself to 
be perfected in a universal, timeless self behind this fleeting 
panorama of sensations; as the one gift of absolute value—such 
mere sociological interpretations of ethical concepts seem ridicu- 
lously superficial. 

Our philosopher’s idealization of morality also is a protest 
against the kind of system which conceives of the ethically good 
life as conformity to nature, exercise of one’s natural faculties, 
etc. This attitude is the legacy of Aristotle. Finally, his posi- 
tion is at odds with the type of ethic which pictures the good 
life as that embracing the greatest variety and number of pleas- 
ant sensations—a view reminiscent of Walter Pater. For Ed- 
wards, the life lived according to the Aristotelian standard 
would be happy and efficiently productive of many and great ac- 
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complishments. The life dominated by the criterion of Pater 
would be rich. But neither of these lives would contain the 
least iota of morality. 

To argue as Edwards does, that true virtue is a sacrosanct 
ideal, and that actuality can attain to it only in a few marvelous 
instances, is a way of arguing that actuality, as a whole, is de- 
void of moral value.” If one substitute for “actuality,” “phe- 
nomenal will,” and for “ideality,” “noumenal will,” one will 
find Edwards again in agreement with Kant, whose chapter “Of 
the Radical Evil in Human Nature” is too seldom read today. 
The fact is, there is a sense in which any ethical philosophy im- 
plies to a greater or lesser extent this view of the general moral 
worthlessness of actuality. Consider the attitude of Aristotle, 
Mill, or Pater, and ask: In how many cases do people actually 
live in conformity with nature, do volitions actually beget more 
happiness for the largest number than alternative volitions 
would have done, do people actually experience the most varied 
and numerous pleasant sensations of which they are capable? 
The answer must be—even at an optimistic estimate—that the 
number of cases is rather small. The only sort of ethic which 
would clear actuality entirely of this charge of some degree of 
moral worthlessness would be one in which the morality of voli- 
tions were identified with their existence. The reason why Aris- 
totle, Mill, and Pater do not leave actuality so destitute of moral 
beauty as Edwards, is that the former thinkers have set their 
ideal standards sufficiently low for a comparatively large num- 
ber of people to reach them. But for Edwards, as for Kant, the 
business of ethics is not to invent a conception of virtue which 
will be accommodated to the capacities of human kind. Rather 
it is to make known the principle of morality, which is eternally 
at the foundation of reality—a reality which, from the point of 
view of phenomenal existence, is ideal. If men are unable to at- 
tain to it, except in a few cases, so much the worse for men! 

Besides the remote ideality of true virtue, Edwards taught 


2 Loc. cit., Vol. I, Original Sin, Part I, chaps. i-ii. 
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that, whenever it occurs, it has its roots in an emotional rather 
than intellectual state of mind.’ Mere theoretical knowledge of 
the nature of morality is seldom enough to lead a person to be 
moral. There must also be a drive which acts from within the 
individual as his personal dominating inclination. The emo- 
tional attitude in which our philosopher conceived true virtue 
to have its root is a complex affair. It is not merely emotion, as 
intense feeling; nor inclination, as a somewhat colorless con- 
templative bias; nor love, as desired union; nor aesthetic appre- 
ciation, as self-oblivious absorption in a beautiful object; nor 
volition, in the peculiar passive sense in which Edwards, on ac- 
count of his Calvinism, was forced to understand this term. 
But it is all of these. Furthermore, this emotional attitude lies 
at the foundation of the character of the moral person. It is 
identical with his personality. It is the well whence spring all 
his volitions. Puritan though Edwards was—and one of the 
most rigorous Puritans who ever lived—he regarded virtue as 
the joyous outpourings of a soul every one of whose faculties is 
preoccupied in a stupendously glorious emotional attachment. 

An implication of the doctrine that true virtue has its source 
in the basic emotional character of the soul is that morality can- 
not be learned. The necessary psychological equipment comes, 
as it were, out of the blue. It may come at any time to any- 
body. But whoever is not in possession of it is just unfortunate. 
There is no humanly possible way he can acquire it. The situa- 
tion is analogous to that of the definitive finality of the capacity, 
or lack of capacity, to interpret music with delicate aesthetic 
discrimination. If a person is blessed with the gift, he has no 
essential need of study. If not, no amount of study will ever 
teach it to him. And there is no way of predicting at what time, 
and to whom, the gift will come. This unteachable character of 
the capacity to be virtuous is also analogous to the old Calvin- 
istic notion of the total inability of man to secure, through his 


3 Loc. cit., Vol. III, Nature of True Virtue, p. 153; V, Religious A ffections, pp. 10-20, 
Pp: 31; Part Til, ‘sec: x. 
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own efforts, the experience of regeneration. In fact, Edwards 
does not distinguish rebirth in religion from rebirth in morality. 
Investiture with the power to be moral, like all inspiration, de- 
pends on a force beyond the individual human will. 

At this point it becomes impossible any longer to divorce Ed- 
wards’ ethical thought from theology. Almost inevitably one 
will identify the power which enables man to be moral with God. 
But it is interesting to note that even the rationalistic Kant, if 
he had been consistent, would have been forced, at this same 
point, into a similar predicament. It is never clear, in the 
Kantian philosophy, how a man, living on the level of phenome- 
nal experience, where his will is dominated by his senses, can 
take the first initiative to regain his true position in the nou- 
menal world, where the reason has proper dominion over the 
senses—when the noumenal world, being timeless, does not al- 
low of the counteraction of one act by another act succeeding it. 

Hitherto, this exposition has been a prolegomenon. We know, 
up to the present point, that the principle from which true vir- 
tue proceeds—i.e., morality—is an emotional attachment; that 
it is a rare gift issuing from a power beyond human control; and 
that it has metaphysical significance. The remaining question 
is: What is the object of this attachment? The answer will dis- 
cover to us Edwards’ definitive statement of the nature of mo- 
rality. 

As one would suspect, the object of the attachment must be 
something intrinsically valuable. Our philosopher concludes 
that the only entity satisfying this condition is being-in-itself- 
considered.‘ Being-in-itself-considered, or pure being, or being- 
in-general, or the being of beings, as he variously calls it, is a 
difficult concept. One should not confuse it with the sum-total 
of beings (although Edwards himself occasionally makes this 
confusion). It is the essence being per se, in which, and by 
which, all things said to be, are. It is that which accounts for 
the difference between what really 7s and what only seems to be. 


4 Loc. cit., Vol. II, Nature of True Virtue, chaps. i-ii. 
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In one passage Edwards implies that it is the being only of in- 
telligent things. This may mean that he regarded reality as 
constituted exclusively of spirits, in which case being would be 
elevated to a principle richer in content than the mere adjective 
“existent,” as it applies to the mass of physical entities. Being- 
in-itself-considered is absolutely beautiful, changeless, eternal, 
and infinite. In view of the fact that Edwards identified it with 
God, one must also assume that he attributed to it infinite 
knowledge, joy, power, and virtue. This magnificent principle 
is the object, emotional attachment to which constitutes moral- 
ity. 

Edwards’ favorite way of describing morality is in aesthetic 
terminology. The essence of beauty in general is symmetry, 
proportion, harmony, fitness, etc., and these are modes of agree- 
ment, or consent, between entities. For instance, the beauty of 
a melody consists in the harmonious organization of the notes. 
As Edwards says, they cling together as if they loved one anoth- 
er. The attachment of the moral soul to pure being is the con- 
sent of being to being par excellence—the supreme beauty. All 
other beauty—as in music—is a pale reflection of it.° Sometimes 
Edwards even seems to make being subordinate to beauty, for 
being is a consent of beings to be. 

The emotional attachment of the moral soul to being-in-itself- 
considered is a real union.’ In a realm where the realities are 
mental, such states of mind as love, aesthetic appreciation, etc., 
effect a perfectly concrete union between the subject and the 
object. It is for this reason that Edwards’ conception of moral- 
ity has metaphysical implications. The person in possession of 
morality is thereby definitely, once and for all, one with being. 
In simpler language, he 7s. A Platonist would say he has been 
lifted out of the sensible world, with its partial reality, changes, 
and sorrows, and has entered into inextricable commerce with 

5 Ibid., p. 95. 

° Tbid., pp. 110 ff. 

7 Loc. cit., Vol. III, God’s End in Creation, chap. i, sec. 3, pp. 36 ff. 
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the Ideas. A Kantian would say he no longer lives at the level 
of the phenomenon, where his will is enslaved by his senses, 
and his intellect clouded by space, time, and the categories, but 
he has regained his birthright in the realm of the noumenon, 
where he is an autonomous, eternal intellect. For Edwards, the 
union in morality of the soul with pure being is so real that the 
moral person’s attachment to being may be called being’s at- 
tachment to itself. In the language of Calvinistic theology, the 
saint’s love of God is indistinguishable from God’s love of Him- 
self. 

In conclusion let us say something more explicit about the 
relation of morality to individual virtuous acts of will. The 
moral person loves being-in-general. Hence, he will love every- 
thing which participates in being, because of this very participa- 
tion. The moral mother will love her child, the moral man will 
be loyal to his party, etc. Such mother-love and such loyalty are 
truly virtuous. They differ from the amoral, counterfeit, in- 
stinctive mother-love, and the loyalty based on self-interest, 
precisely because they flow from an intrinsically moral motiva- 
tion. Here we have another close parallel with Kant. 

This concludes our cursory exposition of the ethical system 
of the first of the American philosophers. How different his posi- 
tion is from that of the majority of present-day American moral- 
ists there is no need of emphasizing. And how remote his point 
of view is from that which we nowadays attribute to our Puri- 
tan ancestors, there is also no need of emphasizing. 

We have not attempted to prove Edwards’ superiority over 
representatives of current types of ethical theory. In the last 
analysis it is impossible to choose, on a purely rational basis, 
between moral philosophies which differ so widely in their first 


principles and total outlook. 
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OST contemporary students of religion agree hearti- 
ly in a common dissatisfaction with inferring a the- 
ology from bare states of human consciousness. 

. The inadequacy of any subjectivistic religion is apparent al- 
though there is a diversity of opinion as to the most valid pro- 
cedure by which to avoid such subjectivity. If we would escape 
pleasing illusions and illusory plausibilities in religious living 
and achieve a theistic message adequate to meet the test of uni- 
versality, which is a first requirement in any world evangeliza- 
tion program, a valid objectivity must be gained. The purpose 
in this writing is to propose a series of perspectives by which 
much unwarranted subjectivism might be averted, and a more 
valid objectivity attained. 

It must be admitted that there has been a very valid and 
worthful form of ‘‘inwardness”’ displayed in the history of re- 
ligion. Jesus said, “The pure in heart shall see God.” Wang 
Yang Ming, the noted Chinese idealist also said with reference 
to personal religion, “If the roots have not been cultivated, how 
can there be branches and leaves?’ This element of “inward- 
ness” has been so potent in religious living that one great 
thinker defines religion wholly in terms of it. While admitting 
that there is no dualism between man and society, Professor 
Whitehead declares religion to be “the art and theory of the 
internal life of man so far as it depends on man himself and on 
what is permanent in the nature of things.’? There is a pro- 
found validity in evangelical Christianity which we interpret as 
“the personal discovery that religion is a creative power in the 

tF. G. Henke, The Philosophy of Wang Yang Ming, p. 124. 

2A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making, p. 16. 
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innermost citadel of the heart.’’* This involves a personal hon- 
esty in which man is conscious of being alone with himself. He 
feels that a new self has emerged within him, and with this re- 
ligion becomes a precious personal possession. 

Aside from the moral endeavor to purge the impulses of the 
heart from evil there has always been a tendency toward an un- 
desirable subjectivity in religion. Our age is not the first to be 
perplexed by it. Phantasy, illusion, and subjectivism of all 
kinds were unavoidable dangers for early Christians in their 
highly emotional experience of the spiritual rebirth. The en- 
thusiasm which the Spirit produced often led to genuine 
hysteria on the part of the worshipers with a stifling result upon 
the meaning of the idea of God. The new group of saints soon 
regarded itself as the corporate bearer, instrumentality, and 
abode of the Holy Spirit; and Harnack asks who can think that 
this celestial Spirit, so incarnated, was not often confused with 
lesser spirits.* 1f the Holy Spirit had remained the sole source 
of religious authority, the early church would have had no pro- 
tection from spiritual chaos. Pure spirit lacks a communal refer- 
ence. Its indeterminate nature eludes the unifying impact of a 
common social experience. But in the earliest Christian period, 
the spiritual energies released were not long left entirely to the 
purely inward influences of thought as elicited by the Spirit. 
Other revelatory authorities were soon appropriated by the 
group, namely, Lord, apostles, prophets, and sacred literature.’ 
These sources of revelation helped establish the objective point 
of reference upon a firmer basis. Troeltsch argues that it was 
out of this common need for a more objective point of view that 
the episcopate arose. The social situation required it. Accord- 
ingly, the episcopate and the sacramental systems became ob- 
jective concrete channels through which miraculous powers were 

3G. B. Smith, Current Christian Thinking, p. 202. 

4A. Harnack, Die Entstehung der christlichen Theologie und des kirchlichen Dogmas 


Dp; 22. 
Ibid., pp. 20, 21, 22. 
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extended. The exalted Christ and the Spirit could retain re- 
ligious significance only in some such tangible manifestation as 
was offered by the priesthood.° 

The Christian prophet, who was not merely taught of God, 
but who was supposed to be surcharged in his inner life with 
deity itself, has not always been a healthful influence, in that 
it has been taken for granted that his mind had no place in 
nature in the sense that nature was reflected in his reactions to 
the world. The luster of his message was supposed to reside in 
the fact that it miraculously transcended the causal determina- 
tion of antecedent conditions in pervasive environmental ten- 
sions. In the light of the constellation of thought necessary for an 
adequate objectivity in modern theistic philosophy, we believe 
that the environment of the minded organism is reflected very 
definitely in its reactions to its world, however much it may 
determine its own environment. 

But the study here presented does not center in the materials 
of any particular period of the past. Rather, the attempt has 
been made to clarify what is meant by subjectivism in religion 
today, and to determine wherein the validity of theism resides, 
if it is to correct what is pernicious in such subjectivism. An 
attempt will now be made to indicate in brief form some of those 
items which, in any religious system of thought, are necessary 
in order to avert an unwarranted and often unhealthy subjec- 
tivity in religious living. 

I 

Man must be regarded as continuous with nature. The 
human self is not an innate substance so much as a vital com- 
position resulting from the interaction between certain native 
biological and psychological equipment and an environment 
consisting of social and non-social factors. It is not a static in- 
nate entity existing independent of transmutation processes in 
nature. In our interpretation of mind we must free ourselves 
from what Professor R. B. Perry calls “the primitive and in- 

°E. Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Church, pp. 89 f. 
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veterate habit” of thinking substantially rather than analyti- 
cally and relationally.’ 

The mind-body relation is such a fact in nature that nature 
is at all times revealed in experience, both in its determinate 
and indeterminate aspects. Mind is an emergent field, the sig- 
nificance of which belongs to objective things in relation to indi- 
viduals. Like any imaginal content, mind exists in a field of 
interaction between cortical structures and the properties of 
objective reality. It emerges as “the functioning of significant 
symbols” in the social process.* Meanings cannot be wholly pri- 
vate. Most emphatically let it be said that mental elements 
are not disembodied psychic stuff capable of physical causation. 

Thus, mind is not a purely psychic substance but rather a 
field of meaningful relations embodied in organic life as it func- 
tions on the human level. ‘“‘The brain is not haunted,” said 
Professor Mead in a class lecture. The mind is not housed in 
cortical structures. There is no sharp dualism between it and 
the physical, in spite of the fact that the object of knowledge 
is both mediate and immediate. There is a casually determining 
relation between these two items so that we have a realism 
which is neither the traditional monism nor dualism.? Outworn 
psychological theories of mental states and ideas must be 
averted, for these are sources of much objectionable subjectiv- 
ism in religion. 

II 

A corollary of the substance theory of human nature is that 
salvation is a transformation made within the soul-substance 
independent of the world in which we live. We have a vivid 
example of this in the scheme of salvation in Chalcedonian 
Christology. Here it was taught that in Jesus Christ there were 

7R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, p. 403; also C. W. Morris, Six Theories of 
Mind, chap. i. 

8G. H. Mead, “A Behavioristic Account of the Significant Symbol,” International 
Journal of Ethics, XTX (1922), 158 ff. 

9 J. Dewey, “Realism without Monism or Dualism,” Journal of Philosophy, XTX 
(1922), 309 ff. and 358 ff. 
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two clearly distinct natures or substances, the one human and 
the other divine, and in no way did they merge so as to affect 
each other. Thus, there were these two compartments or abodes 
in the being of the Son. Human salvation was a fact because 
the divine nature was potent to divinize miraculously human 
nature which was in Christ as head of the human race. Further- 
more, immortality by a resurrection of the body was an alleged 
fact because the human substance had been divinized by the 
divine substance which came into contact with it in the incarna- 
tion of Jesus. 

Clearly this is a matter of an other-worldly salvation of the 
personal soul, with no reference to the natural and social ob- 
jects that modify goods actually experienced in the phenomenal 
world. It is a subjectivism based upon the denial that the mind 
determines and is determined by the environment. It denies 
that the environment of the organism is reflected in the re- 
actions of the organism to the world. It is oblivious to the field 
of stimulation, which, through investigation, would direct man 
into adaptive behavior and a saving relationship with God. 

The above subjectivism may be neutralized by regarding 
morally redeemed consciousness as growing coterminous with 
the moral situation, and moral creativity as rising through the 
reconstruction of the situation while the self is in the process of 
being reconstructed. Creative moral power is found within the 
self in so far as man has found a moral meaning in the world 
which answers to his newly found insight. 

Man is saved by the attainment of a critical devotion to God 
wherein his affections and conative life forces achieve an organ- 
ization in reference to the field of stimulation which is charged 
with value-producing forces elicited by a mutual interaction 
between the organism and the environment. The meaning of 
moral consciousness resides in the moral act as matrix or point 
of reference.’° To appeal to an ideal order which wholly trans- 
cends the immediate situation, either temporally or meta- 


10 Shailer Mathews, The Atonement and The Social Process, chap. i. 
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physically, is to deprive our spiritual life of the intellectual inter- 
est which is by right integral to it. 


Ill 


A further source of sentimentality and false subjectivity in 
religion is due to an unwise reliance on the faculty of intuition. 
Too often, intuition is, as has been said, a kind of power whereby 
man looks through a stone wall to see something on the other 
side which is not there. Apart from sense data and reason we 
can hope for no new knowledge from intuition. In order to be 
certain as to the purity of revelation, theologians have disre- 
garded the naturalistic principle in modern genetic psychology 
whereby cognition is declared to have some sort of sensory con- 
tent. Like the view of the human self as a static substance, this 
rests upon the uncritical notion that our intuitive forms are fixed 
forever and that our task is merely to inspect them. It is not 
acknowledged that any present state of consciousness has been 
intruded by the causal determination of a past. Religion is 
taken as an instinctive fact which is to be explored by the intro- 
spective techniques of intuition. 

Now, instead of having a religious instinct, man’s original 
equipment is rather a matter of “‘prepotent reflexes,” to use 
Floyd Allport’s term, which are neutral in religious significance 
until a religious sentiment has been built upon them." For 
religion is a sentiment rather than an instinct. Religious ideas 
are but parts of the wider constellation of a religious sentiment, 
and they are emergent and novel due to the conditioning po- 
tency of each present. No supernatural interpretation of He- 
brew prophecy can avail to discount the view that prophecy was 
socially conditioned. Fortunate insights in religion or in sci- 
ence can emerge only after an abundance of previous knowledge. 

If by intuition we merely mean some sort of “unconscious 
incubation” from which hypotheses emerge as the result of prior 
sensory content, it must be granted a functional value. How- 


mE. E. Aubrey, Religion and the Next Generation, chap. ii. 
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ever, knowledge ultimately is derived from some such com- 
posite ideal of science as we have in the rigid tests of observa- 
tion, analysis, inference, and experimentation suggested by 
Professor Wieman.”* Neither belief nor opinion can be identi- 
fied with knowledge, and what is less certain than knowledge is 
inadequate as a basis for a theistic metaphysics. 

Valid religious certainty is more than subjective. It has value 
only when rooted in an integrated relation between man’s veri- 
fied beliefs about the world in which he lives and his beliefs 
about the positive values which should guide his behavior. 
Security, so defined, is not based upon psychological needs 
alone. It has been objectified by criticized communized out- 
looks. 

The sensory content that is elicited in perceptual processes 
is not germane to the object of knowledge. We do not intuit 
directly a supersensible world. There can be no harmony 
claimed with the traditional copy theory of knowledge, for 
there is no “overlapping” of God in the imaginal content of the 
psychic state of man during what is alleged to be religious 
experience. 

IV 

One corollary of intuition in religious history has been that 
the nature of God can be inferred from the content of certain 
conscious states which are predominant in religious experience 
rather than from the activity of God in the total human and 
non-human environment in which we live. This has been well 
demonstrated in the apologetic notion that theology can be 
made scientifically empirical by a study of the “divine’’ and 
“human” elements in religious experience to the end of discov- 
ering what Professor D. C. Macintosh has called ‘‘Christian S-R 
Bonds.”3 A similar assumption is contained in Rudolph Otto’s 
notion that numinous states of consciousness convey knowledge 
of transcendent deity. 

211. N. Wieman, Religious Experience and Scientijic Method, pp. 21 ff. 

13 Wieman, Macintosh, Otto, 7s There A God? p. 176. 
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There is no form of subjectivism in religion more pernicious 
nor man-centered than that in which it is supposed that God’s 
determinate nature can be found by a study of the indetermi- 
nate ambiguity called religious experience. Any concept which 
takes in its own negative is of little value in precise thought; 
and religious experience is such a composite term, including 
hallucination, illusion, high-suggestibility, wish-thinking, belief- 
centered devotion rather than God-centered devotion, as well 
as any qualities of merit which might be mentioned. It is apt 
to be a private state of consciousness rather than a fact which 
has been modified and objectified by an inclusive system of 
group experiences. No private state of consciousness has any 
truth value without having been subjected to the rational test of 
the widest possible area of human experience. Furthermore, 
experiences do not categorize themselves independent of the 
criteria of interpretation which it is the peculiar function of 
reason to perform.'* The criteria, commonly known as con- 
cepts, become germane to objective reality as we know it on 
account of having emerged out of a sharable effort to determine 
which categories are applicable to nature and which are not. 
Rather than a psychological certainty, we seek a logical cer- 
tainty based upon those invariant characteristics which pervade 
the very nature of things. Yet the reality of indeterminate 
contingent forces in existence is not to be denied. A moral 
optimism that is blind to the fact that there are losses and real 
losers in life is illusion. It is cowardice rather than piety to be 
afraid of a life that is fraught with the danger of genuine loss. 


V 
A fifth source of subjectivism, which is characteristic of much 
religious humanism, resides in a kind of epistemological dualism 
wherein it is held that human knowledge is no more than a 
matter of a perceptual content in terms of which the affirmed 
object is interpreted. That is, we know in terms of the content 


14 C. I. Lewis, Mind and The World Order, chap. iii. 
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of perceptions only. As a result of an exaggerated fear of super- 
naturalism, due regard is not given to the significance of the 
concept as opposed to the percept. 

In the non-apprehensional view of knowledge, we have a posi- 
tivistic nominalism in which all existential ontological validity 
would be denied to concepts as formulated by rationalistic sci- 
entific method.’ Reality means no more than that which is 
psychologically or sensuously vivid. It is held that man is con- 
fined to sense qualia and his immediate awareness of them on 
the one hand, without being able, on the other hand, to know 
the real properties of objects. Such an epistemology is invalid 
for either a philosophy of science or a philosophy of theism. 
The applicability and predictive capacity of a verified concept 
indicates that it is more than representative of a sequence of 
psychic states in man. In a degree it is germane to objective 
reality. With knowledge as a hierarchy of relational structures, 
we have an objective relativism in which the greatest sharabil- 
ity and objectivity is promoted. 

As Professor Lewis has pointed out, relativity requires an 
independent character in what is relative, and in conceptual 
interpretation we appropriate ‘‘the relational pattern in which 
the independent character of what is apprehended is exhibited 
in experience.’’® Since to define the real does not require that 
we plumb the depths of the universe, it is permissible to say 
that in relational conceptual patterns bequeathed by rational- 
istic scientific method, we have something which is truly 
germane to objective reality. 


VI 
When the religious humanist makes a positivistic episte- 
mology the substructure for his value theory, he has espoused 
a subjectivism that promises but a transient satisfaction. He 
has bifurcated fact and value, reducing the value item to a 
state of consciousness independent of the environmental rela- 


5 See R. W. Sellars, Critical Realism. 
°C. I. Lewis, op. cit., p. 73: 
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tions that sustain and promote it.’? Value becomes a pattern 
of conscious qualities to be supported by human _ psychic 
processes in the sense that non-human factors are wholly 
neutral in value significance. 

In adopting the view that fact and value are integrally re- 
lated we are led away from nominalism to an objective relati- 
vism in which knowledge isa relational affair. Value like mean- 
ing points to a structure of relations which is far from being 
intracerebral. Here the student of religion may well note the 
declaration of Professor C. W. Morris that “the greatest objec- 
tivity and community of knowledge is found precisely in those 
fields where emphasis upon relational structure is the great- 
est.’"8 The essential character of any object as known resides 
in a plurality of aspects. 

When value is extricated from the area of a qualitative 
psychic state, the force of quantitative standards also becomes 
apparent; for by these we may estimate the relative worth of 
any particular item as a constituent in a more inclusive system. 
Unwarranted subjectivism in value theory may be averted by 
arranging value items in an ascending series by the aid of such 
quantitative standards as Professor Perry has incorporated in 
his principles of intensity, preference, and inclusiveness.'? Pure 
quality eludes quantitative tests. 


Vil 
A further source of subjectivism in religion resides in the 
notion that God is non-physical and transcendent with respect 
to that which is existential in the space-time order, thus depriv- 
ing man of any determinate basis of reference by which to cor- 
rect his compensatory, eschatological rationalizations concern- 
ing the nature of God. Thus, by denying to God’s nature a de- 
terminate and physical status, in the sense that we believe it 
17 Cf. H. N. Wieman, “God and Value,” in Religious Realism, ed. D. C. Macintosh. 


1% C. W. Morris, Stix Theories of Mind, p. 318. 
19 R, B. Perry, op. cit., chap. xxi. 
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to be no more than disembodied spirit, the theologian forfeits 
the chief factor in terms of which it is possible for man to trans- 


form his subjectivistic needs into a conformity with God’s objec- 
tive nature. 

God exists in an observable realm of reality in nature. He is 
more than disembodied spirit. As an existential fact he cannot 
be adequately appreciated by the pure spiritist who would make 
him ineffable, indeterminate, and other-worldly. Man’s sub- 
jective needs must be corrected and regulated by the stern fact 
of God’s physical nature. It is only in terms of such a natural 
basis of reference that man is able to criticize his compensatory 
rationalizations concerning the demands of God’s character.?° 
Since God is an observable potent fact in nature, we have a 
genuine reason to be alert to the impact of the field of stimula- 
tion, which, through investigation, would direct man into truly 
pertinent behavior and also into a saving relationship with God. 

Furthermore, a philosophy of history is essential whereby we 
may be able to estimate the religious meaning of facts be- 
queathed to us by the past. One real source of illusion in re- 
ligion resides in an erroneous philosophy of the meaning of 
time. As Professor G. H. Mead in The Philosophy of the Present 
has pointed out, each present creates its own past due to the 
emergent character of our world in the passage of time. Since 
each present is a novel emergent, by taking it as point of refer- 
ence to interpret the past, we have a new reference system in 
which reality resides. We know the past only as revised, and 
our revision necessarily conditions it as known. The past as 
known by us is a revision of the actual former event. As known, 
it is other than just an antecedent present. No copy of the past 
past is given by our cognitive processes. Each past, which is 
real for us, exists in a reference system which has the present 
as temporal focus; and due to the passage of time, no past has 
been confined to any one reference system. 


20 For the theistic view of Spinoza which bears on this issue, see M. R. Cohen, ““The 
Intellectual Love of God,” Menorah Journal, XI, 332. 
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Thus it may be said that we can worship Jesus best if we ad- 
mit that the only Jesus we can have is one who exists in a refer- 
ence system with our present as temporal focus and point of 
reference. We grant that there is a finality that goes with the 
passing event. Hence, Jesus is irrevocable as well as revocable. 
The past past is an unknown quantity. ‘Jesus through the cen- 
turies” has been the revocable or revised one, because his real- 
ity for each present has resided in the reference system made 
actual by the focal point of that present. In other words, it is 
more valid to interpret the Gospel in the light of history than 
to interpret history in the light of the Gospel; for the Gospel as 
known is necessarily conditioned by a focal present as temporal 
reference. 

It is objectionable to tie up our idea of God with some item 
of the irrevocable past, which necessarily eludes us, precisely 
because it tends to minimize rather than to magnify the im- 
portance of an alert, fearless, and exploratory attitude towards 
the field of stimulation in which the observable power of God is 
operative. No past past can be intuited directly without the un- 
avoidable revision that ensues from the conditioning present 


which is temporal focus for any view of a past event. 


Vill 


A final source of fantasy and illusion in religion is the conten- 
tion that loss of actual value is not a real possibility for a man 
of moral intent. The emergent field of environmental stimula- 
tion is highly surcharged with the polar fact of friendly and 
hostile cosmic forces. To deny the latter is to take a cowardly 
refuge in the domain of introspective plausibilities. “‘Confi- 
dence in the cosmos” is not a spiritual ideal but rather in- 
excusable stupidity if it so hypnotizes us as to destroy an 
awareness of the ineradicable contingencies in nature. God does 
not conserve the highest values of the religious man “‘in spite 
of anything the forces of nature can do.” Positive values are 
always subject to the risk of loss. The validity of theism does 
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not reside in the apologetic denial that there is loss in the world, 
but in the faith that loss may be transformed into a source of 
value; for God transmutes tragedy into a triumphant fact 
within his own being. 

To sum up, the proposal made in the above discussion con- 
sists in the view that unwarranted subjectivism in religious liv- 
ing may be escaped by a revision of many of our customary 
theories concerning the following issues: (1) the status of man 
in nature with the correlative meaning of salvation; (2) the in- 
adequacy of the composite idea of religious experience as a basis 
for an introspective inference concerning the total objective 
character of God; (3) the integral character of fact and value; 
(4) the meaning of the past as known, and the observable de- 
terminate character of God in nature with the possible loss of 
positive value for the man of moral intent as an inevitable fact. 











THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR RESPECTABILITY 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
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N THE early Roman Empire, Christianity was a disrepu- 
table religion. It appealed to the masses and not to the 
leaders of society. Thus, the earliest non-Christian com- 

ments on the new religion are consistently disparaging because 
they come from members of the upper classes.’ Christianity is 
“an odious superstition,’ and its adherents are referred to as 
people ‘‘who were hated for their enormities.’? These state- 
ments, hostile as they are, may safely be regarded as indicating 
the social and cultural level of most of the early Christian com- 
munities. For they agree with Paul’s description of the Corin- 
thian community (I Cor. 1:26 f.): these Christians were not the 
wise, the influential, nor the high-born, but the foolish, the weak, 
the low, the insignificant, and the unreal. 

Yet, before the end of the fourth century Christianity was the 
dominant religion of the Empire. Between these two extremes 
lies a long process of change: change in society and change in 
the Christian tradition and program. The vital experience of 
the church as it gradually achieved social prestige has recently 
been described by Dean Case.* In that campaign the Gospel of 
John was one of the earliest battles. A large part of its author’s 
purpose was to present the Gospel in a form that would attract 
the influential and respectable members of society. This writing 
of a respectable gospel involved the making of many changes in 

' This is explicitly stated by Friedlinder, Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire (London and New York, 1908-13), III, 205, 207 f. 

? Suetonius Nero xvi, and Tacitus Annals, xv: 44; cf. Pliny Epistles x. 96. 

3S. J. Case, The Social Triumph of the Ancient Church (New York, 1933), chap. iii. 
This chapter is invaluable as a reconstruction of the general process with reference to 
which the Gospel of John is here interpreted. 
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the Christian tradition.* Celsus recognized this, and is prima- 
rily referring to our canonical gospels when he claims that the 
Christians “have rewritten the Gospel from its original form 
into a three-fold, and four-fold and manifold form, and have 
remodeled it, so that they might be able to deny accusations.”’s 

Many of these accusations were made against Jesus. Strange 
as it may seem to the modern Christian, the person and career 
of Jesus were handicaps to the early church in its struggle for 
recognition from the upper classes of gentile society. The Chris- 
tians were accused of worshiping an uneducated provincial rustic. 
Jesus was reproached with “‘being born in a village, and that not 
a Greek one, nor belonging to any nation widely esteemed and 
being despised as a son of a poor working woman, and as hav- 
ing, on account of his poverty, left his own country to hire him- 
self out in Egypt..... 6 That a workingman-God came to 
be embarrassing to the church is clearly shown by Origen’s asser- 
tion that “nowhere in the gospels current in the churches is Je- 
sus himself ever described as being a carpenter.’’? Yet, Jesus is 
so described in the best manuscripts in Mark 6:3. Obviously, 
this passage had already been corrupted before Origen’s day be- 
cause of the carpenter’s lack of prestige.*® 

4In the degree of freedom with which Christian tradition is shaped to this purpose, 
the author of John goes far beyond earlier and later defenders of the faith. This is partly 
because John was written at a time when the first three gospels had not yet acquired 
authority as “Bible.” For the sake of simplicity and brevity, the transformation of 
Christian tradition is here ascribed to the author of the Gospel; but the reader should 
have constantly in mind that the Christian group in which the author lived may have 
arrived at many of these positions before the Gospel was even planned. 

5 Origen Against Celsus ii. 27. That Celsus refers to John is indicated by the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of his charges are based on passages from the first 
three Gospels. 

6 Origen Celsus i. 29. See Minucius Felix Octavius v. 4, and Case, op. cit., p. 97. The 
enduring vitality of the main feature of this complaint is shown by their recurrence in 
Julian’s polemic, A gainst the Galileans 191 D.E. 

7 Origen Celsus vi. 36, 16. 

§ Eusebius H.£. iii. 20 quotes a story from Hegesippus which may not be historically 
accurate as to detail but is sound in its reflection of social feeling. Domitian, it says, 
quizzed two “descendants of David” as possible revolutionaries, but finding out that 
they worked small farms with their own hands (they exhibited the callouses as evi- 


dence), he despised them as vile persons and let them go. For a discussion of the social 
standing of various occupations in the ancient world, see Case, op. cit., pp. 108-10. 
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The objection to Jesus was based, not only on his lack of so- 
cial standing as a laboring man, but also on the contrast be- 
tween the extravagant claims made for the Heavenly Christ and 
the account of his career as given in the first three gospels. Who 
could worship as a god a poor peasant who led a small group of 
provincials in preaching trips through unknown Galilean vil- 
lages? Would a god hide himself and urge similar action on his 
followers?? 

The story of the end of Jesus’ career was especially repellent 
to the cultured pagans. Their objections to this story are chron- 
icled by the Christian apologists of the second and third cen- 
turies. How coulda god attempt to conceal himself to escape ar- 
rest? How could a god be betrayed by one of his own followers, 
caught, arrested, mocked, tried, convicted, and executed as a 
criminal??? Why would a god “‘mourn and lament, and pray to 
escape the fear of destruction expressing himself in terms like 
these: ‘Oh Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me?’ ’’™ Such a picture of Jesus led to the accusation that the 
Christians set up as a god a mere man ‘‘who ended a most in- 
famous life by a most miserable death.’’’? The method of execu- 
tion used for Jesus was that reserved for pirates, robbers, slaves 
who falsely accused their masters, runaway slaves, perjurers, 
rebels, etc., who were not Roman citizens."3 The society has yet 
to be formed whose influential members would flock to the 
standard of such a leader; certainly in Roman society of the 
first two centuries there was no rush of the best people into the 
Christian movement. 

9 Origen Celsus i. 61, 65. See Matt. 10:23; 12:14; 14:1, 2, 13, and Mark 3:6, 7. 

10 Tenatius, Ephesians xviii; Origen Celsus ii. 9, 12, 31, 34, vi. 10; Minucius Felix 
Octavius ix; Justin A pology I. xiii; Dialogue xxxii. 1, 1xxxix—-xci. 

Origen Celsius ii. 24. 

2 Tbid., vii. 53, ii. 31; cf. Tertullian Apology xxi. 

13 The disgrace attached to crucifixion is indicated by the grim story told by Sueto- 
nius Galba ix. Galba ordered the crucifixion of a man who had poisoned his ward to 
inherit the estate; and when the man, as a Roman citizen, appealed to the law, Galba 


ordered him transferred to another cross which was to be made larger than the others 
and painted white. Cf. Cicero Jn Verrem v. 64. 
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But pagan ridicule of the crucifixion was not limited to liter- 
ary forms of expression. The mimes, the burlesque show of the 
Roman world, often used kings and deities as subjects for their 
ridicule.'* When King Agrippa I visited Alexandria in 38 A.p., 
the anti-Semitists made a public mockery of him. A naked fool 
was given a throne in the gymnasium, a diadem of paper, a 
doormat as a robe, and a papyrus stalk as a scepter. He was 
also given a bodyguard and was hailed with mock-reverence as 
a king. This was done, says Philo, in imitation of theatrical us- 
age in the mimes.’ These mimes in the ridicule of various gods 
may have included the animal-headed deities of Egypt. Thus, 
the stage may have been the first place in which the deity with 
an ass’s head was ridiculed as the Jewish or Christian god. That 
the crucifixion came to be one of the subjects of these popular 
caricatures seems very probable. The gospel accounts of the 
mockery of Jesus certainly invited presentation in the mimes. 

The Jews in the period before the church’s triumph made of 
the feast of Purim an occasion for ridiculing the crucifixion. The 
figure of Haman was fastened to a cross, carried in procession, 
and then burned. Early Christian legislation directs public offi- 
cials to see that this practice is stopped.” 

It is quite possible that the famous Palatine sketch may be a 
third-century attempt to picture a scene from the mimes. In it 
we see a figure with an ass’s head on the cross, with a man 
standing before it in adoration, and the inscription ‘‘Alexamenos 
worships his God.’?? Thus the ridicule of the Passion story 
found expression in the lower levels of drama and art as well as 
in literature. 

Dramatic evidence of the Christians’ sensitiveness to these 
objections to the Passion story can be seen in early Christian 

™ H. Reich, Der Mimus (Berlin, 1902), I, 80-109. 

5 Philo In Flaccum v-vi. 

* Codex Theodosianus 16, 8, 18 (Codex Justinianus 1, 9, 11), quoted by Juster, 
Les Juifs dans V Empire romain (Paris, 1914), II, 207, n. 2. 


17 Reproduction in Kaufmann, Handbuch der altchristlichen Epigraphik (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1917), p. 302. 
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art. For the early Christians never represented the episodes of 
the Passion except in a veiled or symbolical manner. The cross 
itself appears in the catacombs only about twenty times before 
the fourth century, when it was no longer used as an instrument 
for the execution of criminals. Many of these early crosses are 
half-disguised; e.g., in the form of the letter Tau (T), or as an 
anchor."® The earliest portrayals of the crucifixion present the 
cross more by suggestion than by fidelity to detail. This is true 
of three gems from the second and third centuries,’? as also of 
two fifth-century monuments.”° In only one of these cases is the 
cross plainly depicted; and, in most of them, the triumphant air 
of the crucified is a further disguise. Christians may have used 
the crucifixion in private devotions, such as those ridiculed by 
the famous graffito of Alexamenos worshiping his god; but they 
were careful not to portray such scenes for the public to ob- 
serve.”" For public observation meant public ridicule. 

Origen’s answer to such attacks on the career of Jesus (par- 
ticularly the Gethsemane incident) claims that the evangelists 
ought rather to be praised for their love of truth which kept 
them from omitting such details.” But his praise rightly belongs 
to the first three gospels alone. John omits or transforms most 
of the unattractive features in the career of Jesus. In this gospel 
Jesus is not a carpenter in Nazareth?’ but a god in Jerusalem. 
Judea is his own country (4:43-44). Jerusalem is the center of 
his ministry, and his trips to Galilee are carefully motivated as 
trips away from home (1:43; cf. 2:1, 4:1, 43-45; 7:1f.). His 
ministry begins with a formal and public inauguration attended 
by a sign from heaven (1: 29-37). 

8 See the reproductions in Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 
(Paris, 1907—), Vol. III?, Cols. 3053-54. 

"9 Reproductions in Cabrol, of. cit., cols. 3049-50. 

20 A relief on the wooden door of S. Sabina in Rome and an ivory relief in the British 
Museum, Dalton, Cat., No. 91. Reproductions of both in Kaufmann, Handbuch der 
christlichen Archdologie3 (Paderborn, 1922), pp. 358-50, Figs. 173-74. See also pp. 334 f. 

2*Q. Marucchi, Eléments d’archéologie chrétienne, Vol. I (Paris, 1899), pp. 312-13. 


22 Celsus ii. 24. 
23 Nor is he the son of a carpenter in John; contrast Matt. 13:55; Mark 6:3. 
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That Jesus was illiterate is admitted (7:15), but so impressive 
is his supernatural wisdom that the learned of his own race ad- 
mit that he is a teacher come from God (3:1-2). He teaches not 
at country crossroads, or in secret, but boldly in synagogue and 
temple (6:59; 7:14, 28; 8:20, 59; 10:23;18:19-21). If the pop- 
ular philosophers of the day have made the s/oa a learned place, 
they add prestige to Jesus, who himself taught in the Stoa of 
Solomon (10:23). But Jesus stands far above the most erudite 
stoic, since he was the Logos incarnate (1:1-14). Therefore, 
there is in John no such polemic against knowledge as occurs in 
I Cor. 1-2. Here knowledge has become divine, and consists in 
knowing God, and Jesus whom he has sent. 

Jesus walks upon the stage in the first scene of this gospel clad 
in the full panoply of divinity, and moves majestically and irre- 
sistibly through the program on which he and his divine Father 
have agreed.*4 His poverty is nowhere mentioned (contrast 
Luke 9:57~-58; Matt. 8:20). He successfully challenges his ene- 
mies to convict him of any sin (8:46).?5 He is not arrested, al- 
though five futile attempts at arrest are made (7:30, 32, 44-46; 
8:20; 10:39). Nor does he hide in Gethsemane while his follow- 
ers keep watch. He openly rejects the Gethsemane prayer 
(Mark 14:35-36 and parallels), and substitutes a prayer more 
fitting to divinity (12:27). He is not betrayed, but calmly di- 
rects Judas to play his part (13:27). He dies because he has de- 
cided to die (10:18). He was not captured but went out boldly 
to meet those whom he knew to be approaching. He took charge 
of his own arrest and revealed such divine power as literally to 
knock down the entire arresting party with a word. But as he 
knew all that was to happen to him he went along peacefully 
after he had insured the escape of his disciples (18: 1-11). 


24 That self-sufficiency was regarded as essential to deity is shown by the accusa- 
tion Aristides brings against numerous pagan gods: ‘“‘He was not able to help himself; 
how shall he help others?” (A pology x. 6, and frequently elsewhere). See the accusa- 
tion against Jesus in Matt. 27:42; Mark 15:32; Luke 23:35; the absence of which in 
John is significant. 

45 Thus he answers such accusations as those in Origen Celsus ii. 41. 
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He was not convicted and executed as a criminal. Pilate three 
times declared the innocence of Jesus (18:38; 19:4, 6). It was 
the hatred of the detested Jews that led to the death of Jesus. 
The weakness of Pilate led him to crucify Jesus to quiet a Jew- 
ish mob (19:7-17).?° But in John there is no humiliating scene 
of derision of the crucified, either by the spectators or the other 
victims (contrast Mark 15:27-32). Even the mockery of the 
soldiers becomes a true prophecy of the divine king, and finds a 
dramatic and public climax in Pilate’s proclamation, ‘Behold 
your king!’ In John the career of Jesus is respectable. 

That respectability could not be claimed for the Jesus of earli- 
er gospel tradition who lived intimately with sinners and mem- 
bers of the lowest classes. Christianity was accused of appealing 
to the more servile classes alone;?’ to “foolish and low individu- 
als, and persons devoid of perception, and slaves, and women 
and children.’’* The upper classes were repelled by gospel 
stories that seemed to claim “‘that it was to sinners that God has 
been sent.’’® The apostles were regarded as the “very wicked- 
est of tax-collectors and sailors.’’3° This objection to Jesus is al- 
ready advanced in Luke’s gospel (15:1 f.), yet Luke glorifies 
this aspect of Jesus’ ministry. 

In the Fourth Gospel the situation is treated very differently: 
sinners and sin are resolutely banished from its pages. There are 
no criminals or outcasts here. For example, the author is so 
careful to remove all association with crime that at the cruci- 
fixion the ‘two robbers”? of Mark and Matthew (‘‘two crim- 
inals” in Luke) become in his account simply “two others.” 

He exercises the same care throughout the Gospel. No sinners 
disgrace the pages of this book. Here are no tax-collectors, no 

2 In the Apology of Aristides xv. 2, this is plainly stated: ‘He was crucified by the 
Jews.” 

27 Origen Celsus iii. 12; Minucius Felix Octavius viii. 

4 Origen Celsus ili. 49, 59, 18, 44; Tatian To the Greeks iv. 1; Tertullian Ad nationes 
i. 4. 

29 Orizen Celsus iii. 62, 64, 71. Cf. Mark 2:3-17; I Tim. 1:15. 


3° Origen Celsus i. 62, ii. 18, 20. Cf. Luke 5:8; Barnabas v. 9. 
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prostitutes, no immoral characters of any sort.** The care with 
which association with the wicked has been eliminated from the 
story can be seen in the interview with the Samaritan woman. 
If any one in this Gospel is to be convicted of sin, she is the one. 
But the story of the interview never enters the ethical field; she 
is not accused of sin, she does not confess any sin, her sins are 
not forgiven. The story is so centered on the supernatural 
knowledge and religious power of Jesus that the moral aspect of 
the woman’s marital experience is crowded out of hearing. 

In John, Jesus does not live intimately with sinners and make 
them his friends. He does not summon sinners like Simon 
(Luke 5:8), or tax-collectors like Levi (Matt. 9:9), or fishermen 
like James and John (Mark 1:19~20), to be his assistants; but 
men like Nathanael (John 1:47). His disciples in this gospel are 
never labeled as sinners or workingmen. The forgiveness of sins 
is no part of his ministry. He does not urge people to repent of 
their sins, nor does his forerunner announce a baptism of re- 
pentance for forgiveness of sins. The exclamation of John the 
Baptist that Jesus was to remove the world’s sin is a weak echo 
from the past, contributing no essential theme to the gospel’s 
composition. No one would be tempted to call the Jesus of this 
gospel “the Friend of Sinners,” for here he is friend of none but 
his own. Those members of respectable society who shrank 
from acceptance of the too-compassionate Synoptic Jesus found 
in the Jesus of John a more conventional and respectable figure. 

John is careful to point out that the following which Jesus 
won was not all from the lower classes. The usual charge of the 
enemies of Christianity that it was only the common people 
who accepted Jesus is put forward in John so that it may be con- 
tradicted (7: 48-51). Nicodemus, one of the leaders himself, de- 
fends Jesus from this unfair charge. The question of the Phar- 
isees, ‘“Have any of the authorities or the Pharisees believed on 

3" The story of the adulteress (7: 53—8:11) is now universally recognized as a very 
late addition to the gospel. 


32 See C. R. Bowen, “Love in the Fourth Gospel,” Journal of Religion, XIII (1933), 
39-49. 
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him?” is later answered in the affirmative: ‘Yet, for all that, 
even among the leading men, many came to believe on him, but 
on account of the Pharisees they would not acknowledge it, for 
fear of being excluded from the synagogues, for they cared more 
for the approval of men than for the approval of God” (12: 42- 
43). Two of these leading citizens, Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, appear after the death of Jesus and give him a noble 
burial (19:38-42). These wealthy people, like those for whom 
the gospel was written, could come to Jesus without fear of being 
offended by such attacks on the wealthy as those in Mark 
(10: 17-31), or such identification of Jesus’ sympathies with the 
poor as colors many of Luke’s narratives. 

In their efforts to win the masses, the early Christian mission- 
aries had used so many miracle, healing, and exorcism stories 
that the portrait of Jesus, as we find it, e.g., in Mark, closely re- 
sembled that of a magician.*’ And magicians were not respected 
by the leaders of Roman society, however popular they might 
be with the masses. The emperor Marcus Aurelius says that he 
learned from one of his teachers “not to busy myself about 
trifling things, and not to give credit to what was said by mira- 
cle workers and wizards about incantations and the driving 
away of demons and such things.”4 To those who were wealthy 
or successful, magic was a threat to public safety, a source of 
outrage and abuse.*5 Magic was a ‘‘monstrous art,’ and the 
magician was classed with the poisoner, robber, defrauder, sod- 
omite, and thief.’7 The government legislated against magic and 
magicians on several occasions.3* Thus, in 16 A.D. it banished 

33 On the origin of the charge that Jesus and his followers were magicians, see Work- 
man, Persecution in the Early Church’ (London, 1923), pp. 126-32. 

34 Meditations i. 6. 

35 For the reasons for this attitude and an indication of its extent, see F. Cumont, 
Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (Chicago, 1911), p. 191; also Friedliinder, op. 
cit., I, 260. 

36 Pliny Natural History xxx. 1, 6. 

37 Acts of John xxxvi. Cf. Tatian To the Greeks xvii. 2, and Tacitus Annals iv. 52. 

38 These actions are discussed by J. E. Lowe in his interesting work, Magic in Greek 
and Latin Literature (Oxford, 1929), pp. 11-12. 
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astrologers and magicians from Italy and executed two of their 
leaders.3° One was hurled from the Tarpeian rock, a punish- 
ment inflicted also for perjury and incest; and the other was put 
naked in the pillory outside the Esquiline gate and flogged to 
death. 

It was, therefore, not as a compliment to Christianity that its 
enemies suggested that Jesus worked his exorcisms and miracles 
as the magicians did. At least as early as the Synoptic Gospels, 
this charge is made against Jesus by the Jews.4° The attack 
may be earlier than the writing of Mark, but Mark did nothing 
to discourage it. On the contrary, the numerous miracles and 
exorcisms which form the very core of the Markan narrative 
would inevitably suggest to the unbeliever that Jesus was a 
magician. Tertullian says this plainly: 

As, then, they {the Jews] had convinced themselves from his lowliness 
that he [Christ] was no more than man, it followed from that as a conse- 
quence that they should hold him a magician from the powers which he 
displayed: expelling demons from men by a word, restoring vision to 
the blind, cleansing the lepers, reinvigorating the paralytic, calling the 
dead to life again by a word, making the very elements of nature obey 
him, stilling the storms and walking on the sea..... ” 


It is not strange that Christian leaders of the first three cen- 
turies are constantly defending Jesus from the charge of being a 
magician.” 

The Jesus of John is much less the magician than is the Jesus 
of earlier gospels. This is accomplished in part by the omission of 
all exorcism stories. Thus the gospel gains strength in its appeal 
to the respectable. For the well-to-do people undoubtedly 


39 Tacitus Annals ii. 32. 

40 Matt. 9:34; 12:24; 27:63; Mark 3:22; Luke 11:15; John 10:19-21; Gospel of 
Nicodemus i. 1, ii. 1; Talmud Sanh. 43a. See Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth (New York, 
1925), pp. 25-27. 

4 A pology xxi. Cf. Justin Dialogue lxix. 6-7; Origen Celsus iii. 1. In his treatment 
of this charge, Cabrol discusses the frequency of exorcism in early Christianity, of. cit., 
Vol. I, 1, col. 270. Magic often stilled storms in the ancient world and had much in com- 
mon with medicine (Lowe, op. cit., pp. 43, 48; Friedlander, op. cit., I, 183 f.). 

# Justin A pology I, xxx; Origen Celsus i. 6, 38, 68, 71, ii. 9, 49-53; Arnobius A gainst 
the Heathen i. 43-49. 
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shared the reactions of the Gerasenes to the healing of the man 
with the legion of demons (Mark 5:1-20). The association of 
exorcisms with magic and ridicule led to their exclusion from 
the Ephesian gospel. 

This interpretation of the absence of exorcisms in John is 
supported by their absence in Christian art in the period of per- 
secution. The ‘“‘sepulchral cycle” of miracle scenes did not in- 
clude exorcisms in the second and third centuries. It included 
such miracles as the healing of the woman with a hemorrhage, 
of the paralytic, of the blind, of lepers, resurrections, and the 
multiplication of food and wine—but not exorcisms. The first 
healing of a demoniac comes from the second half of the fourth 
century.*3 This early Christian abstinence from the portrayal of 
exorcisms is analogous to the refusal to depict the actual cruci- 
fixion, and may have been similarly motivated. 

In further answer to the cry “magician,” John limits sharply 
the number of miracle stories. From the score or more of mira- 
cles in Mark, we turn to only seven or eight in John. If the 
miraculous nature of each of these stories stands out in bold 
relief, it is not because there has been a gradual deepening of 
Christian interest in the miraculous from Mark to John. Not at 
all! John takes great pains with the accounts of Jesus’ miracles 
to demonstrate that they could not have been magical tricks. 
The Jesus of this gospel is no itinerant magician yielding to the 
importunity of any beggar to demonstrate his control of magic. *4 
Nor does he use any foreign words (non-Greek) in performing 
his miracles, although the magicians constantly employed 
them.*s 

It might be possible to insinuate against earlier stories of 
Jesus’ miraculous works that he was a magician who, because of 

43 Kaufmann, op. cit., pp. 339, 342, 380-81. 

44 For the achievements of such magicians, see Origin Celsus i. 68. 

45 Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae magicae I (Leipzig & Berlin, 1928), p. 114, et passim. 
Cf. Mark 5:41; 7:34. Note that Origen claims that an incantation must be spoken in 
the original language to have any power (Celsus i. 25, v. 45). Cf. Pseudo-Iamblichus 
De mysteriis vii. 4. 
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the extent of his control over evil spirits, could work miracles 
(Matt. 9:34); but the stories in John are proof against any such 
charge, both in detail and in general tone. When Jesus over- 
takes the disciples’ boat, it is in the very center of the lake; 
Lazarus was dead for four days; the blind man was born blind; 
the man at the pool had been sick thirty-eight years; the noble- 
man’s son was healed at a distance; the wine Jesus made from 
water was better than wine made from grapes. Nor is there in 
any of these incidents the slightest chance of attributing the re- 
sults to human or magical power. These are the signs of a god. 
Thus John is the first of the long line of apologists to assert that 
it is not by magic that Jesus performs his wonders. 

Again, the early Christian church lost caste because of its 
close association with Judaism. It had inherited a Jewish Mes- 
siah, sent to save the Jewish people,* a Jewish Bible, a Jewish 
God, the Jewish belief in the resurrection of the body, future 
judgment and punishment, and Jewish intolerance and exclu- 
siveness so rigorous as to produce the vilest slanders against 
the movement. 

Celsus compares Jews and Christians to ants, frogs, or worms 
crawling together in the corner of a dunghill.47 This may sound 
like rather strong language until it is put beside the pronounce- 
ments of other intellectuals upon the Jews. They worship an 
ass’s head, says Tacitus; but Plutarch claims that the pig is 
their god. They are cannibals, lepers, magicians, the laziest 
race on earth, the most superstitious of all peoples.** “The cur- 
rent idea of the cultured pagan about Judaism was that it was 

4° This item especially aroused the ire and ridicule of the respectable gentile world. 
“Now the comic poet, to cause laughter in the theater, wrote that Zeus after awakening, 
despatched Hermes to the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians; but do not you think 
that you have made the Son of God more ridiculous by sending him to the Jews?” 
(Origen Celsus vi. 78). 

47 Origen Celsus iv. 23,1. 2. Cf. B. J. Kidd, A History of the Christian Church to A.D. 
461 (Oxford, 1922), I, 228. 


48 Tacitus Hist. v. 2-5; Plutarch Symp. iv. 5; Josephus contra A pionem ii. 8; Origen 
Celsus i. 26; Strabo xvi. 2, 39; Amm. Marcell. xxii. 5. 
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a most profound superstition.”*? Thus Celsus is giving the 
Christians the ultimate insult when he calls them renegade 
Jews.°° 

There was a wide gap between these two cults before John 
was written, but the Fourth Gospel’s struggle for respectability 
makes the separation final. Jesus is not a Jew in this gospel but 
a divine being above the classification of nationality. John 
could no more put Jesus within the limits of a race than the de- 
vout man today can seriously consider whether Jesus was a 
bachelor or a married man. Nor is Jesus’ mission a mission to 
the Jews. He is a world-Savior (1:29), who knows (supernatu- 
rally) that the Jews cannot be trusted to be enduring followers 
of his; so he refuses to trust himself to them (2:24). They area 
racial group outside the Christian church; Jesus and his disci- 
ples are sharply distinguished from them. The festivals are 
Jewish festivals (2:6, 13; 5:1, 6:4; 7:2; 11:55; 19:42), the Law 
is their Law (7:22; 8:17; 10:34; 15:25; 19:7; contrast 7:51). 
The Jews are the incarnation of the wicked world, God-haters 
(15:18-25), sons of the devil (8: 39-47), liars (8:55). Naturally, 
they are inveterate enemies of Jesus and his followers (7:1; 
8:59; 9:22; 10:31; 11:47-53, 57; 16:1-2; 19:38). It is to the 
Jews (not to the Roman soldiers, as in Mark 15:15~-16) that 
Pilate delivers Jesus for crucifixion (19:15-16). Jesus openly 
predicts that the Jews will continue in wickedness (9:41) and 
die in their sins (8:21, 24). Salvation in this gospel may be “of 
the Jews,” but it is not for the Jews.* This was clearly seen by 
the Nazi official who, in the summer of 1933, announced that 
Christianity in the Third Reich would be based on the Gospel 


of Love (i.e., John).5 

49 N. Bentwitch, ‘““The Graeco-Roman View of Jews and Judaism in the Second Cen- 
tury,” Jewish Quarterly Review, XXIII (1932-33), 345. 

5° Origen Celsus v. 33. 

st See S. J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago, 1914), chap. v. 

5s? For a general discussion of ‘the Jews” in the Fourth Gospel, see Walter Bauer, 
Das Johannesevangelium3 (Tiibingen, 1933), p. 31. 


53 News story in a Chicago newspaper. 
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In John, the Old Testament is not a Jewish book but a Chris- 
tian book. This book on which the Jews build their religious 
life, is, in reality, a volume of testimony to Jesus as Messiah 
(5:39, 40, 45-47). In fact, the author of this gospel uses the 
Jewish scriptures almost solely for the purpose of showing that 
various events in Jesus’ life were planned by God in the distant 
past (1:23; 2:17; 3:14; 6:31; 6:45; 12:13, 15; 12:38-40; 13:18; 
15:25; 17:12; 19:24, 28, 36, 37).54 The founder of Christianity 
existed from eternity (1:1); he is older than Abraham (8:58). 
Thus Christianity is more ancient than Judaism and distinct 
from it. This use of the Old Testament to support this claim is 
found in all the apologists. In John, neither Jesus nor the 
evangelist shows any enthusiasm for the great teaching of the 
Old Testament, aside from what will serve this apologetic pur- 
pose.*> It is for this reason, as Bauer points out, that Biller- 
beck’s Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Mid- 
rasch gives only 8 pages of parallels to John, chapters 14-17, 
while it gives 285 pages to Matt. 5-7. 

In its preservation of the Jewish doctrines of resurrection of 
the body and future judgment, and the destruction of the pres- 
ent world, Christianity repelled those members of respectable 
society who frowned upon “‘superstition.”” They defined“ super- 
stition” as a religious error based largely on fear of the deity.% 
The resurrection was already an impediment to Christian mis- 
sions in Paul’s day (I Cor., chap. 15); the Greek could accept 
immortality, but he had difficulty with the resurrection of the 
body. Thus the apologists are kept busy defending the resurrec- 
tion.s? Still less attractive was the idea of future punishment. 
Celsus vigorously attacks both doctrines, claiming that they 

54 See Walter Bauer, of. cit., pp. 244-45. 

ss Contrast Matt. 12:7; Mark 10:18-19; 12: 28-34; Luke 10: 25-28. 

6 Plutarch On Superstition; Friedlinder, op. cit., III, 105-7. 

57 Origen Celsus, i. 7; ii. 16, 54-67; vi. 29; vii. 32; Tertullian A pology xlviii; Theophi- 
lus Autolycus i. 8, 13; Minucius Felix Octavius xi, Athenagoras On the Resurrection; 
Justin A pology I, xix, Tatian To the Greeks vi. 
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make God act as a cook.‘* Caecilius regards belief in future 
judgment as “a childish superstition.’’’? Again Celsus says the 
Christians speak of their God as coming down like a torturer 
bearing fire.°° 

John’s defense is daring. He preaches immortality rather 
than resurrection; and while he still renders lip service to the 
resurrection (6:39, 40, 44, 54), his great message is that the man 
who believes on Jesus begins now to live eternally (11: 21-27). 
No future judgment hangs over the readers of this gospel. 
Judgment is present and vital; those who accept Jesus are saved 
now; those who reject him are condemned already: they have 
chosen darkness (3:18-21). “I tell you, whoever listens to my 
message and believes him who has sent me, possesses eternal life 
and will not come to judgment, but has already passed out 
of death into life” (5:24). No “superstitious” appeal to fear 
here.” 

In the Roman Empire patriotic citizens could not be expected 
to welcome a cult which urged loyalty to another Lord and 
another Kingdom. To Roman officialdom, the proclamation of 
Jesus as messianic king must have sounded like treason. ‘‘Any 
one who calls himself a king utters treason against the emper- 
or.’ This is the charge that the apologists are constantly at- 
tempting to answer. 

The Fourth Gospel makes the most radical attempt to meet 
this accusation. In this gospel the second coming becomes a 
mere ghost of itself. Most of its glorious characteristics are at- 
tributed to the first coming. In its stead, the author envisaged 
the continuance of the present world-order. Jesus preaches a 

58 Origen Celsus v. 14. 

89 Minucius Felix Octavius xiii. 

6 Origen Celsus iv. 13, 30, 71-73. 

6t See the summary of John’s contribution to the Christian message in Case, Evolu- 
tion of Early Christianity, pp. 362-67. 

6 John 19:12. This accusation by the Jews (who are always wrong in John) is an- 


swered by Pilate’s testimony to Jesus. See also Justin A pology I, xi, Minucius Felix, 
Octavius viii; Origen Celsus iii. 7, 14, 15. 
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Christianity that shall “abide.”” He does not pray that his fol- 
lowers may be taken from the world but that they may be kept 
from evil. They are to remain in the world (17:11), for several 
generations at least. The return of Jesus is identified with the 
gift of the spirit, and this occurs a week after the resurrection. 
Moreover, this comforter is to be forever with the Christians 
(14:16). This lengthening of the Christian future on earth 
made the appeal to society both possible and essential. 

It was important for a church that anticipated a lengthy so- 
journ in the world to have pleasant or at least tolerable relations 
with the government. The content of earlier Christian litera- 
ture made this difficult. But the readers of this gospel could 
have no worry about Jesus as the founder of a kingdom rival to 
Rome. The teaching about the kingdom no longer occupies an 
important place; the very phrase ‘‘Kingdom of God”’ has almost 
vanished. Jesus in his own lifetime rejected the leadership of a 
revolutionary movement that aimed to make him a king (6:15). 
Pilate, a Roman official, was satisfied that Jesus had no interest 
in an earthly kingdom but was rather concerned with Truth 
(18:33-39). The most patriotic citizen would find nothing in 
John’s gospel to suggest that Christianity was a seditious move- 
ment. 

Yet, Christianity shared with Judaism an accusation that 
arose from the exclusiveness and intolerance of these two reli- 
gions—that of atheism, which was in reality a charge of sedi- 
tion. Failure to gain the good will of the gods was a refusal to 
procure for the state the strongest safeguards. The development 
of emperor-worship as a state cult intensified such a conviction. 
The Christians, therefore, are defending themselves from the 
charge of treason when they deny that they are atheists.° 

A point that surely needs no laborious demonstration is the 


63 Martyrdom of Polycarp iii; Athenagoras Plea for the Christians iii ff.; Origen Celsus 
viii, passim; Tertullian A pology ii, x, xxv-xxxv; Theophilus, To Autolycus i. 11. See 
also S. J. Case, Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times (New York, 
1929), pp. 186-220. Cabrol, op. cit., Vol. I. col. 265, puts lese majesty and atheism to- 
gether as one accusation. 
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insistence upon Christian belief in God in the Gospel of John. 
So far is John from atheism that he might be accused of polythe- 
ism. The Christians were, indeed, attacked as polytheists by 
both Jew and Gentile.** This would be no grave obstacle to the 
progress of the Christian mission among the lowest classes, but 
it was exactly among the respectable that a high value was being 
put on monotheism at this time. The influence of imperial or- 
ganization with the emperor as the sole ruler was favorable to 
monotheistic thinking in religion. And the influence of Stoic 
teaching led in the same direction.* 

John points the way to the later defenders of Christianity by 
employing the Stoic idea of the Logos, the divine reason, which 
was popularly conceived of as identical with the deity and yet as 
an emanation from the deity. The Logos is the mechanism that 
allows the Christian to worship both God and Jesus and still 
claim to be a monotheist. 

The claim to a monotheistic faith could be more justifiably ad- 

vanced by John than by any of the later apologists. In John, 
God the Father is almost entirely hidden behind the divine Je- 
sus. The most characteristic phrase used of the deity in John is 
“the Father who sent me,” and this activity—close as it may be 
to the gospel itself—really lies in the near background. There is 
a god on every page of the gospel, but his name is Jesus. More- 
over, John presents only one god at a time. Jesus leaves so as to 
make room for the Spirit, his successor. By such devices John 

4 Justin Dialogue i. 1; Ixv. 1; Origen Celsus viii. 12. It is a striking fact that the 
only gospel texts quoted by Origen in his defense are from John. 

6 Athenagoras (A Plea for the Christians v-vi) is able to assemble a number of Greek 
poets and philosophers who favored monotheism. See the list of ‘“monotheists” in 
Minucius Felix Octavius xix, and also Friedlinder’s characterization of Quintilian, op. 
cit. III, 87. For generalizations on this tendency see Stanton, The Gos pels as Historical 
Documents: III The Fourth Gospel (Cambridge, 1920), p. 193. 

6 This is its primary function in Justin and the other apologists. It is not as philos- 
ophers that they use the term, but as defenders of Christian monotheism who insist 
on the worship of Jesus as well as the worship of God. See a general discussion of the 
problem that faced the apologists and their solution of it by Case, “The Study of 
Early Christianity,” in A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion (Chicago, 1916), 
PP. 300-305. 
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has succeeded in giving an impression of unity that must have 
greatly increased the appeal of the Christian message to the up- 
per classes. 

An appeal to these same upper classes may have been part of 
John’s purpose in his strange treatment of the Eucharist. For 
there is no institution of the Eucharist at the last supper in 
John. But there is plain eucharistic teaching in connection with 
the feeding of the five thousand (6:1-63). His presentation of 
the Lord’s Supper is, therefore, allusive and symbolical rather 
than narrative and historical. 

This is an intentional transformation of Christian tradition. 
Nothing but our familiarity with the fourfold gospel enables us 
to see the last meal in John as the Last Supper of the earlier 
gospels. For the focusing of attention on the Feet-washing is 
evidence of the author’s awareness of the gap left by the exci- 
sion of the Last Supper scene.*’ This change may in part be due 
to a desire to make the public portrayal of the christian Eucha- 
rist more respectable and less subject to slander and ridicule. 
For it was a focal point for such attacks.®* The pagans early as- 
serted that in this rite the Christians sacrificed a baby, ate its 
flesh and bread soaked in its blood, then put out the lights and 
wallowed in an orgy of lust.°® The apologists devote consider- 
able space to the repudiation of such slanders.’° 

The Christian paintings in the catacombs, which avoided other 
unpopular subjects (e.g., the crucifixion) by the use of symbol, 
used the feeding of the multitude as a symbol for the Eucharist. 
Of course, these paintings may themselves have been influenced 
by John; but it is a striking fact that there is no narrative-his- 

67 See E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel? (Edinburgh, 1908), pp. 36-37, 42-45, and com- 
pare Luke 22: 24-27. 

6 This was true even in Paul’s day, I Cor. 11: 20-34. 

6» Tacitus reflects these slanders in his allusion to the Christians’ secret crimes (An- 
nals xv. 44; cf. Pliny’s report of a harmless meal, Epistles x. 96). 

7 Aristides Apology xvii. 2; Justin Dialogue x. 1-2, xvii. 3, Apology I, xxvi, I, xii; 
Tatian To the Greeks xxxii-xxxiv; Theophilus Awutolycus ili. 4, 5, 15; Minucius Felix 
Octavius viii-ix; Tertullian A pology ii, iv, vii-ix, xxxix, On Fasting xvii; Origen Celsus 


vi. 27, 40; Clement of Alexandria Pedagogus ii. 1. 
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torical presentation of the Supper in the catacombs. This sug- 
gests that the motives which lay back of John’s treatment of 
this theme were still operative throughout the period of persecu- 
tion. In John, at any rate, the desire to escape from vile slan- 
ders may explain the symbolization of the Last Supper and the 
substitution of such an innocuous theme as the Feet-washing.” 

This change, with the others discussed above, was designed to 
make the gospel more acceptable to respectable society. Partly 
because of the radical nature of these changes and partly for 
other reasons, the Gospel of John did not easily win a place for 
itself in its own generation. One of its friends, with genius wor- 
thy of the author himself, secured its place in the Christian 
church by publishing a Fourfold Gospel: part by Matthew, 
part by Mark, part by Luke, and part by John. This defeated 
much of the author’s purpose. As part of the Fourfold Gospel, 
John was harmonized in interpretation to agree with the other 
three. Most of its distinctive features (especially the omissions) 
were nullified by this association. By its success it was defeated. 

Another cause of its failure to achieve respectability for the 
church in its own generation was the fact that the author was 
far ahead of the majority of his readers. In his day there were 
very few leaders of society in the church. He paid the penalty 
of writing for a minority group. And the masses who gradually 
accepted his gospel transformed it; they turned even its mira- 
cles into magic. These miracles—so obviously and easily sym- 
bols—are favorite themes in early Christian art. And the Chris- 





tian artists who portray Jesus at the wedding in Cana usually 
put in his hand a magician’s wand with which he touches the 
water jars; and with the same magical scepter he beckons Laz- 
arus from the tomb.” It was because John had to contend with 

7 B. W. Bacon admitted that in 6:60-65 the author’s purpose might include a reply 
to “Jewish misrepresentation of the Eucharist” (The Gospel of the Hellenists {New 


York, 1933], p. 1094). 

72 In a mural of the wedding at Cana from the first half of the third century in the 
cemetery of Peter and Marcellinus (Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms 
| Freiburg im Breisgau, 1903), P). 57); in a second-century Lazarus fresco from the cem- 
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Christian conservatism and superstition, as well as pagan slan- 
der, that so much of his work was done in vain. 

Yet, it was not all in vain. He helped to free Christianity 
from certain associations with Judaism that were unattractive 
to Gentiles. And in the use of the Logos, in his presentation of 
the earthly life of Jesus as the life of a god, in his “spiritual” 
interpretation of the second coming and related doctrines, he 
made a valuable contribution to the resources of the early 
church in its struggle for respectability. If he did not win the 
victory, he armed later leaders with powerful weapons. And 
his work remains one of the most inspiring examples of the 
adaptation of the Christian message to the service of contem- 


porary social needs. 

etery of Callistus (Cabrol, op. cit., I, col. 70); in representations of both scenes on 
more than a dozen sarcophagi from the fourth century on, in the Lateran Museum at 
Rome (O. Marcuchi, J monumenti del museo Cristiano Pio-Lateranense {Milan, 1910); 
and elsewhere. See also the articles ‘““Baguette” and ‘‘Lazare”’ in Cabrol, op. cit. 
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BOUT twenty miles to the south of the point where the 
storied Orontes empties its waters into the Mediter- 
ranean there juts into that sea a sharp little promontory 

known to the inhabitants of that part of the world as Ras 
Shamra. Although nothing of much importance has transpired 
here since the days of Tiglathpileser I of Assyria, this region has, 
within the last five years, through the archaeological labors of 
Messrs. F. A. C. Schaeffer and G. Chenet, achieved a vast im- 
portance. It is the scene of the discovery of certain inscriptions 
which are already beginning to exercise a notable effect upon 
Old Testament studies and which will have a much more pro- 
found influence upon them when they have been more ade- 
quately studied and appreciated. 
I 

Ras Shamra is probably the site of the ancient Sapuna.’ 
Settled occupation of this headland began in neolithic times. 
But the town of Sapuna itself was founded through the activi- 
ties of Phoenician merchants, probably from Tyre, who, during 
the great days of the twelfth dynasty of Egypt, found it profita- 
ble to act as commercial intermediaries between the peoples of 
the Near East’s two great valleys. 

The archaeology of the site, which has already been presented 
to American readers by Professor Olmstead,? shows that the 


«It has been so identified by M. Schaeffer (see Syria, XIII [1932], 24 ff.). Professor 
Albright prefers the identification with Ugarit (Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, XLVI, 20, n. 19). 

2 History of Palestine and Syria, pp. 233 ff. For the original publications of the exca- 
vators see Syria, X, 285-97; XII, 1-14; XIII, 1-27; XIV, 93-127. Cf. also Illustrated 
London News, 1930, pp. 968 ff. 
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prosperity of Sapuna declined in the days of the Hyksos ad- 
vance on Egypt and that, with its revival, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, Cypriotic and Aegean influences began to 
penetrate the port. In the Amarna correspondence there is a 
reference to the fall of Sabuma} which might possibly suggest 
that this Phoenician trade center suffered in the unsettled con- 
ditions which accompanied the southward and westward push 
of Hittite and Habiru peoples during the fourteenth century. 
With the advent of the ‘Sea Peoples,” at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, possession passed to them and was held by 
their descendants until Tiglathpileser destroyed the town. 

Ancient Sapuna was thus a focal point of pressures originat- 
ing from every quarter of the ancient Near Eastern world and, 
as one would expect, the men who crowded its busy wharves 
made their own peculiar contribution to civilization. For, prob- 
ably in the thirteenth century, they evolved from the compli- 
cated cuneiform system of writing what may best be described 
as a cuneiform alphabet by which they found it possible to re- 
duce their own Phoenician language to written form. 

To cuis happy departure from tradition, so characteristic of a 
very practical people, biblical students probably owe one of the 
most illuminating sources of help which has yet been vouch- 
safed to them, in the recovery of certain baked clay tablets 
dealing very largely with the myth and ritual of the local 
cultus.5 

3J. A. Kundtzon, Die el-Amarna-Tafeln, No. 274, line 16. 

4For the origins of the alphabet see M. Sprengling, The Alphabet, Its Rise and 
Development from the Sinai Inscriptions, “OIC,” No. 12. 

5 For the autograph of the inscriptions see the work of C. Virolleaud, Syria, X, 
304 ff.; XII, 193 ff., 350 ff.; XIII, 113 ff.; XIV, 128 ff. For the decipherment cf., in addi- 
tion to the notable work of Virolleaud, E. Dhorme, Revue Bibliqgue, XX XIX, 571 ff.; 
XL, 134 ff.; H. Bauer, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morganléindischen Gesellschaft, N.F., 
IX, 251 ff. Important literature on the subject includes the following items: W. F. 
Albright, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, XLVI, 15 ff.; L, 13 ff.; 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XII, 185 ff.; D. H. Baneth, Orientalistiche 
Literaturzeitung, 1932, pp. 449 ff., 705 ff; G. A. Barton, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, LII, 221 ff.; J. Cantineau, Syria, XIII, 164 ff.; E. Dhorme, Syria, XIV, 229 ff.; 
R. Dussaud, Syria, X, 297 ff.; XII, 67 ff.; Revue del’ Histoire des Religions, CIV, 353 ff.; 
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The importance of these materials for the history of the Mid- 
dle Semitic (Canaanitic) languages is realized when one reflects 
that until their discovery practically all available extra-biblical 
sources for that inquiry consisted of votive and memorial in- 
scriptions from the last six pre-Christian centuries. The late 
dating of some Old Testament writings, in so far as it rests on 
certain hypotheses, which hitherto have seemed quite reason- 
able, concerning the history of these Middle Semitic tongues, 
will have to be revised on the basis of the evidence afforded by 
these tablets. They are likely to be even more important for 
etymological studies. It is to be remarked that there seems to 
be quite a heavy proportion of hollow and weak verbal roots in 
the text of these documents, a circumstance which is doubly 
important since they concern themselves with a cultus which is 
doubtless very ancient and probably pre-Semitic in origin.° 

Sufficiently dependable philological labors have already de- 

termined enough about the contents of these documents to 
make it certain that, so far as the study of the religious aspects 
of Hebrew culture are concerned, no discovery of comparable 
importance has ever been previously set down to the credit of 
archaeology.’ 
CV, 245 ff.; O. Eissfeldt, BaalSaphon, Zeus Cassius, Beitraége sur Religionsgeschichte 
des Altertums, Heft 1; Friedrich, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 305 ff.; T. H. Gaster, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 857 ff.; Ancient Egypt, December, 1932, pp. 104 ff.; 
Archiv Orientalni, V, 118 ff.; H. L. Ginsberg, Tarbiz, IV, 106 ff., 380 ff.; V, 75 ff.; J. 
DeGroot, Niewe Theolog. Studien, XIV, 129; B. Hrozny, Archiv Orientalni, IV, 169 ff.; 
J. A. Montgomery, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LI, 97 ff., 283 ff.; 
LIV, 60 ff.; J. P. Naish, Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, July, 
1932, pp. 154 ff.; C. Virolleaud, Antiquity, V, 405 ff. 

6 Cf. K. Grobel, A Preliminary Investigation of the Ancestry of the Irregular Verbs in 
Hebrew. A.M. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1932. 

7 The bibliography and some of the translations of the Ras Shamra texts used in this 
paper are taken from the files of the writer’s project for the study of the religious as- 
pects of Hebrew culture. One phase of this general project is concerned with the prep- 
aration of a concordance of all Phoenician materials, of which the Ras Shamra docu- 
ments are the most important. The writer’s friend and research associate, Mr. Walter 
G. Williams, has devoted himself to this task for the past three years. It is a great pleas- 
ure to acknowledge here the invaluable assistance which has been rendered by him, 
both in the preparation of this paper, and in the prosecution of other interests of the 


writer. 
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For the appreciation of their importance it is advisable to 
call attention to the fact that, over a period of many years, 
archaeological research has been accumulating a mass of data 
which was bound, sooner or later, to compel students of the 
Old Testament to approach the study of that literature through 
the records of environing culture groups. It should not be for- 
gotten that such a procedure was always contemplated by the 
critical school as an integral feature of their methodology and 
that, within certain limits, such as the spheres of philology, 
literary criticism, and what one might call secular or political- 
economic history, they have employed this technique with im- 
portant results. 

Up to the present, however, it has been much more difficult 
to do the same thing in the sphere of the history of culture, 
particularly the religious aspects of culture. This has been part- 
ly due to a dearth of evidence from the Syro-Palestinian area, 
and partly to the inheriting of certain inhibitions which pre- 
cluded anything much more than the recognition of certain 
parallels and the discussion of them in terms of borrowing and 
lateral interpenetration of cultures. The possibility of a genetic 
relationship between Hebrew culture and the general pattern of 
culture which prevailed in the Near Eastern world as a whole 
had been precluded, for many scholars, because of the domi- 
nance of the Mosaic tradition. For while it is true that the higher 
criticism broke with that tradition on the literary side, it is 
equally true that sufficient independence from it on the cultural 
side to permit the consideration of the culture of the agricultural 
world in relation to Hebrew life in any other light than that 
of an intruder, has not been attained by many. 

It is now possible to see that the shifting of emphasis from 
the work of Moses to the work of the prophets, which was one 
of the chief results of the critical attack on the problem of the 
Old Testament, was, to some extent, in the nature of a defense 
mechanism. Orthodoxy could not take so much umbrage over 
the sharing of the honors of Moses by the prophets. But this 
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exaltation of the prophets was rather inimical to the develop- 
ment of an appreciative attitude to the culture of the environ- 
ing world. They became the defenders of the pure faith, which 
was still conceived as having had its origins in a revelation pro- 
jected into the social process through Moses. There is little es- 
sential difference on this point between the critics and their 
orthodox opponents. The former found only a diminishing 
trickle at the fountain-head of revelation, while the latter found 
a mighty rushing stream. 

Because of this convention the labors of those early scholars 
who sought to investigate the possibility of a genetic connection 
between later Hebrew culture and the general Near Eastern 
culture pattern were, to a large extent, neglected except in so 
far as they bore on isolated details of exegesis and interpreta- 
tion. This skeptical attitude to the cultural approach was based 
on some untenable assumptions. It seems to have been assumed 
that, since there was no documentary evidence to the contrary, 
the native Canaanitic culture would not be formidable enough 
to command a genetic relationship to Hebrew origins. On some 
such thought as that must have been based the generally ac- 
cepted idea that an invasive culture, such as ““Yahwism”’ was 
assumed to be, could maintain itself, with whatever difficulty, 
amidst a physical environment alien to its native genius, in a 
genetically uncomplicated state. 

It is precisely at this point that the Ras Shamra materials are 
likely to become very important. For by their discovery the 
area along the eastern littoral of the Mediterranean ceases to 
be, so far as early, authentic, extra-biblical, literary records go, 
a cultural blank. Up until the present it has been necessary 
to depend for knowledge of the religious aspects of Phoenician 
Canaanite culture very largely on the information preserved in 
the Greek and Latin sources.* Since these did not fully qualify 
as sources on the point of contemporaneity, their evidence, as 


8 Cf., e.g., the valuable articles of W. C. Wood, Journal of Biblical Literature, 
XXXV (1916), 1 ff., 163 ff. 
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employed by the adherents of the cultural approach, was judged 
to be inconclusive. It is interesting to note that their historical 
value has, however, been greatly enhanced by the witness of the 
Ras Shamra texts, which constitutes another reminder of the 
tenacity of an indigenous culture pattern. One who seeks knowl- 
edge of the religious aspects of the culture which prevailed along 
the seaboard contemporaneously with the Hebrew entry now 
possesses, in addition to these valuable Greek and Latin sources, 
these source materials of unique historical value from Ras Sham- 
ra. It is, therefore, no longer possible to dismiss summarily the 
possibility of genetic relationship between the religion-culture 
of the Hebrews and that which prevailed in the environment 
into which they intruded. 
2 

Before any remarks may be ventured upon the significance 
of the Ras Shamra inscriptions for biblical studies a brief de- 
scription of their contents, as at present understood, must be 
attempted. The first group of 48 fragments has already been 
utilized by Professor Olmstead in his history of Palestine and 
Syria.’ They constitute a miscellany from which, however, cer- 
tain impressions may be clearly derived. They suggest that 
there are remarkable affinities between the cult technique of 
Sapuna and that which is reflected in the ecclesiastical docu- 
ments of the Old Testament. It seems clear, also, that this 
north Syrian cultus was only just emerging from an earlier 
animistic stage of its evolution since one finds there, below the 
true deities of the pantheon, a great array of lesser baals who 
are no more than spirits or demons. One cannot, moreover, but 
be impressed by certain economic aspects of the cultus. So nu- 
merous are the offerings required, and with such detail are they 
specified for all occasions, that one suspects the cultus of being 
used as an instrument of economic centralization and recalls the 
complaints of some of the Hebrew prophets who linked the per- 
sonnel of the cultus with the economic exploitation of the 


9 Pp. 235 ff. 
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masses. Specially apposite to the point are the words of Jere- 
miah who, after declaring that Israel’s salvation lay with 
Yahweh alone, continued: 
But the shameful thing hath consumed the labor of 
our fathers from our youth, 
Their flocks, and their herds, and their sons, and their 
daughters. 
So let us lie down in our shame and let our dishonor 
cover us, 
For against Yahweh our god have we sinned, 
Both we and our fathers, from our youth even to this 
day.” 

Two texts containing the “epic” of Alein Baal are usually desig- 
nated as Ras Shamra I AB and II AB. A third, which contains 
a record of the magic rites for insuring the early rains, is called 
by Virolleaud “The Birth of the Beautiful and Gracious Gods.”’ 
It will herein be designated as Ras Shamra IV. These were re- 
covered in the seasons of 1930 and 1931 and are of great impor- 
tance for the history of Canaanite religion.: The text of I AB 
deals with the death of Alein Baal, the search for him carried 
on by his sister-consort, Anat, her struggle with and victory 
over Mot, the god of death, which results in the liberation of 
Alein Baal from his magically imposed detention in the under- 
world. The contents, in other words, seem to conform rather 
closely, in their salient features, to the widespread Ishtar- 
Tammuz myth. The text of IT AB deals almost wholly with an 
argument among the gods over the building of a temple for Baal, 
that is, as it seems to the writer, Alein Baal. One of the sub- 
jects of contention is the placing of skylights in the temple to 
correspond to the ‘windows of heaven.” This is an excellent 
example of sympathetic magic for, by the manipulation of these 
windows, Baal, “‘the rider of the clouds,’ opens the windows 
of heaven, thus “making fat both gods and men.” The text of 
Ras Shamra IV, which, as above mentioned, preserves some of 
the ritual for the procuring of the early rains, is doubly inter- 
esting because from it some conception may be derived of the 

mOPer, 2525 a 
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furnishing of the sanctuary and of the words and actions of 
some of the participants in its rites. It may be of interest to 
remark that, like Solomon’s temple, this sanctuary seems to 
have been equipped with a “‘sea.”’ 

With this very brief and inadequate summary of the contents 
of the more important of the published Ras Shamra texts before 
us it is now permissible to offer certain observations on their 
possible significance for Old Testament studies. The use of 
some illustrative excerpts from the texts will, it is hoped, give 
a clearer conception of the nature of their contents than it has 
been possible to set forth in this summary. 


3 

In the first place, from such inadequate studies of the docu- 
ments as the writer has, as yet, been able to make, it would 
appear to him that they are bound to have a decided effect on 
the textual and literary criticism of the Old Testament. They 
should exercise a corrective effect on an attitude to the Hebrew 
text which has prevailed to perhaps too great an extent in the 
past. One agrees that it is often possible, on the evidence of the 
versions, to see how a text has become corrupted and to rectify 
it. Yet the fact remains that the textual history of at least two 
of the versions, the Greek and the Syriac, is at present so far 
undetermined that this circumstance alone should dispose the 
critic to the utmost caution in their use. Clearly some control of 
the versional evidence is needed in order to minimize, as much 
as possible, the natural tendency to seek for the support of con- 
clusions which are arrived at more or less subjectively. Though 
it is true that the chief versions offer texts which antedate the 
earliest manuscripts of the Masoretic or received Hebrew text, 
it is always necessary to remember that even early translators 
can hardly be en rapport with the cultural milieu of the originals 
which they are translating, and are never immune from the 
pressure of the cultural conflicts of their own times.” One would 


™ Cf. e.g., the rendering veévis of Aquilla, Symmachus, and Theodotion for the M927 
of Isa. 7:14, with the rapBévos of the Greek. 
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suggest, then, that from now on a knowledge of the culture pat- 
tern which prevailed in the age in which the document originat- 
ed will be one of the indispensable items in the equipment of the 
textual critic. 

A possibly valid example of the confusion which arises 
through the absence of this item of equipment may be found in 
Isa. 8:20 where Greek experienced difficulty because there is 
here an allusion to an item of the culture pattern which was 
obscure to the translator. Consequently he read the word 
shahar as shahadh and resorted to paraphrase, being followed 
in this by Old Latin. The acceptance of this ‘‘evidence’’ has 
led the commentators into insuperable difficulties with the re- 
sult that the verse is frequently pronounced “hopeless.’”? Yet 
in the text of Ras Shamra IV’ there is an allusion to the birth 
of Shahar and Shalem in connection with the rite for invoking 
the early rains which inaugurate the return of fecundity to the 
world. The expression “Him-for-Whom-There-is-No-Shahar” 
in Isa. 8:20, as the context seems to the present writer to sug- 
gest, is an allusion to and denial of the validity of this symbol 
for the messianic king, Ahaz, one of the functions of whose 
messianic office was fructification. 

If this can be true of cases where there appears to be versional 
evidence which supports corruption, how much more true may 
it be of those many cases where the brilliant exegete allows 
himself to make the text say what he thinks it should say? An 
example of this is the change of shahar to sa‘ar, in Hosea 10:15, 
long ago suggested by Wellhausen and faithfully followed by 
most critics ever since.'4 Vet the preceding context clearly 
shows the passage to be freighted with mythical allusion. Left 
as it is, and understood in the light of the Ras Shamra materials, 


2 Cf. G. B. Gray, International Critical Commentary, Isaiah, I, p. 159, philological 
note. 

3 Pl, XIX, line 52. 

14 See Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
sub verba, and cf. American Translation, ad loc. 
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the text means that the king of Israel shall surely perish at the 
season when Shahar should be born. The irony of it is that the 
season which should bring rejuvenation for him and his people 
will mean his final consignment to Sheol, the land which is so 
largely peopled by messianic kings for whom the cultus magic 
has not availed.’ 

Not only will this cultural approach, strengthened by such 
evidence as that which is derivable from Ras Shamra, work for 
a more conservative attitude toward the Hebrew text, but it 
should check the all too common tendency, against which there 
has been of late a growing reaction, to cut the text up into 
fragments which are regarded as logically unrelated to each 
other. Some years ago, on the basis of a hint first dropped by 
Meek,” the writer ventured the suggestion’? that there is a 
close logical relationship between Isa. 5:1-7 and its following 
context. This view was sharply in contrast with a widely ac- 
cepted opinion that Isa. 5:8 ff. consists of a group of fragments 
which owe their present juxtaposition to the fact that a later 
editor observed that they all began with the ejaculation “7 ."* 
One is beginning to suspect that these ancient ‘‘editors’? have 
been somewhat maligned. But, be that as it may, Meek’s sug- 
gestion opens the way to the perception of a much greater 
degree of relationship between these ‘‘fragments’? than the 
conventional view allows. His idea was that Isaiah’s vineyard 
song expresses the prophet’s reaction to a vineyard ritual which 
was a feature of the accepted cultus. The correctness of this 
conjecture is now clear from a passage in Ras Shamra IV" 
which alludes to the “stoning” of the field of the god for his 


*s Cf. Isa. 14:9-21. For a similar illustration of the usefulness of an understanding 


of the culture pattern in dealing with textual difficulties cf. W. C. Graham, American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XLVII (1931), 242. 


6 W.H. Schoff (ed.), The Song of Songs, A Symposium, p. 67; American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, XX XIX, 1-14. 


17 Ibid., XLV (1920), 167 ff. 
Cf. G. B. Gray, op. cit., p. 88. 
9 P]. XVIII, lines 9, ro. 
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vine, and the “pruning” of the vine. Once the song is thus con- 
nected with the pattern it is easy to recognize, in vv. 8 ff., other 
allusions to it. For example: the reference to the economic ex- 
ploitation of the masses (vv. 8-10) to which allusion has been 
made herein; the orgiastic revelries (vv. 11-13, 22-24); the 
descent to Sheol (v. 14); and the social failure of a system whose 
symbols no longer are related to reality, so that the life of the 
society proceeds upon a series of unwarranted assumptions 
(vv. 18,19). Through all these run the threads of allusion to an 
accepted myth and ritual pattern. When this is recognized 
these alleged fragments fuse into a logical coherency which ex- 
presses a sweep of cogent observation and trenchant conclusion 
worthy of the dignity of the prophetic office. 

One begins, then, to realize that the prophets, and other 
Old Testament writers, were capable of something more than 
momentary flashes of intuition rising largely from emotional 
stimulation. For, once one possesses the cultural key to the 
forms in which they expressed the results of their mental proc- 
esses, one finds them grappling intelligently with the same pro- 
found problems which intrigue the minds of the Greek philoso- 
phers. As Frazer has long since pointed out”® myth and ritual 
constitute the vehicles by which primitive societies express 
their philosophy of life. Not until this observation is applied 
to the Hebrews is it possibe to appreciate how their genius de- 
veloped and modified these vehicles until, for them, they be- 
came adequate to the expression of a more profound philosophy 
of life. Many critical conclusions concerning the history of the 
literature have been reached by applying to it canons of logic 
and literary form which were unknown to the writers, while at 
the same time failing to utilize the key of contemporary culture. 
So, for example, Herntrich judges that Ezekiel’s call vision is 
an elaborate Babylonian revelation mechanism,” command of 
which would have been impossible for him at that stage of his 

20 M yths of the Origin of Fire, p. vi; cf. S. H. Hooke, et al., Myth and Ritual, p. 1. 

11 Ezechielprobleme, pp. 124 ff. 
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career. Yet, as Dussaud has pointed out in his studies of the 
Ras Shamra texts,” it seems that hypostasis was a familiar 
conception in the Phoenician-Canaanite world, and one which 
this priest of the Yahweh cultus would find himself not at all at 
a loss to utilize. There is nothing at all anomalous about Eze- 
kiel’s authorship of the Rekoub-Yahweh vision. 

One feels safe in predicting, then, that the Ras Shamra evi- 
dence will stimulate biblical critics to a much more objective 
approach to the problems of special introduction in the Old 
Testament field. As a result there should be less and less of 
that gratuitous complication of the problems of literary analysis 
which has hung, like a millstone, about the necks of many 
adherents of critical orthodoxy, effectively precluding the vital- 
ization of this literature through contact with the life of its 
own age. 

4 

So much for the possible effect of these Ras Shamra materials 
upon the methodology of biblical studies. But is it possible, at 
this stage, to perceive anything of what may be their effect on 
some of the major conclusions of the critical school concerning 
the origins and history of the religious aspects of Hebrew cul- 
ture. It must be admitted that a final, scientifically valid judg- 
ment on this question lies far in the future, because the study 
of the documents is, as yet, only in its initial stages. What fol- 
lows here, then, must be regarded as only in the nature of 
tentative suggestions concerning some of the problems with 
which Old Testament scholars may be driven to concern them- 
selves through the uncovering of this new body of evidence. 

A general observation may be offered at once with some con- 
fidence. That is that, for some time to come, Old Testament 
students are very likely to find themselves increasingly con- 
cerned with the relation of the later distinctively Hebrew- 
Jewish culture to the culture pattern which was dominant in 
what one might describe as the areas of settled life in the ancient 


22 Revue de l’Ilistoire des Religions, CIII (1931), 359 ff. 
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Near Eastern world when the Hebrews entered Canaan.” One 
has heard much of late concerning the reasons which made the 
admission of the book of Ezekiel to the Jewish canon the sub- 
ject of so much controversy.?4 One might suggest that one of 
the causes of the trouble was the bold break which its writer 
had made with the orthodox theory of religious origins, in the 
chapter containing the allegory of Jerusalem, the faithless wife.?5 
The reference here is to Jerusalem as the cultural center of the 
nation, the place which the reformers of the late seventh cen- 
tury had regarded as alone worthy to discharge the cultic func- 
tions. The conception of cultural origins here expressed reverses 
that which has been so carefully built up in the successive 
strands of the early historical literature. On Ezekiel’s view 
Yahwism invades, appropriates, but never quite succeeds in 
dominating the indigenous culture, whereas, in the orthodox 
view, Yahwism invades, dominates, and successfully, though 
with extreme difficulty, resists the encroachments of the en- 
vironing cultures. 

It is possible that one of the great areas of interest in Old 
Testament studies, within the next years, will center around 
the investigation of the relative worth of these two views of 
cultural origins. It will be a matter of determining whether the 
theory of simple origins, which traces the whole complex result 
back to a covenant relationship with a tribal deity, through 
some kind of a Mosaic revelation, is an adequate account of the 
genesis of Hebrew culture; or whether it will be necessary to 
resort to a more complex theory of origins, to find the distinc- 
tive result emerging, as Ezekiel suggests, from the constant, 
though never entirely victorious, struggle of a deviating minor- 

23 The recent publication of Hooke’s Myth and Ritual is one of many straws which 
point in this general direction. Principal Simpson’s Foreword in that volume is worthy 
of careful consideration, especially pages xiv ff. 


24Cf. C. C. Torrey, The Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy, pp. 11 ff.; S. 
Spiegel, “Ezekiel or Pseudo-Ezekiel?” Harvard Theological Review, XXIV (1931), 245 ff. 
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ity to shape the dominant, indigenous culture pattern for the 
fulfilment of higher social functions. 

To put the matter more simply, one of the great questions 
which seems to be raised by these Ras Shamra inscriptions is 
this: Was the distinctive ‘Mosaic’? Yahwism born in the des- 
ert, or was it born in Canaan? Did it intrude into a going, cul- 
turally organized, social process wherein it succeeded at once in 
establishing itself, as a distinctive way of life, a functioning 
pattern of culture? Or did its later distinctiveness emerge from 
a cultural conflict in which an indigenous culture pattern was 
gradually modified, through the reactions of deviating individ- 
uals, under the stimulus of changing economic and political 
pressures? Was it born in the desert and carried into Canaan? 
Or did it come to birth in Canaan and, through its hardly won 
sense of distinctiveness, endow itself with a corresponding sense 
of its ancestry?”° 

It is, perhaps, pertinent to remark at this point that, for many 
years now, the labors of the archaeologists have been inexorably 
pushing Old Testament scholarship to the point where it would, 
sooner or later, have to face up honestly to the question of the so- 
cial origins of the Hebrew religion. Steadily has there been grow- 
ing the note of insistence upon the indebtedness of the Hebrews 
to their cultural environment.’ Up to the present, however, the 
emphasis is usually placed, so far as the philosophy of the cul- 
ture pattern is concerned, upon the possible indebtedness of the 
Hebrews, through lateral contacts, to the nobler aspects of the 
great environing systems. But though one would not deny at 
all the higher commerce of the spirit, or think it at all impossible 
that the aspirations of an Ikhnaton might have found their way 
into the soul of a Moses, there is a vital driving force of increas- 
ingly disciplined desire within the Hebrew culture and its 

6 It is worth remarking that Vol. I of Professor Eichrodt’s work, Theologie des Alten 
Testaments, argues elaborately for the former of these two alternatives. 


27 For interesting and stimulating examples cf. such works as C. C. McCoun, Genesis 
of the Social Gospel, and J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience. 
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daughter cultures, Judaism and Christianity, which bespeaks 
some more fundamentally genetic relationship to the great 
sweeping tide of ancient, Near Eastern, human life. They all 
have that in them which commends them to man as man, in the 
more elemental, as well as in the higher, aspects of his being. 
They have an innate capacity for catholicity which suggests 
that their ultimate origins should be sought in the culture pat- 
tern which controlled the life of the average human being, 
rather than in the philosophies of deviating individuals and 
minorities. 

As a consequence, many scholars have lately, not without 
much resistance, been concentrating attention upon what are 
popularly regarded as the discarded religious systems of the 
ancient Near Eastern world, the systems from whose priest- 
hoods the average citizen derived the instruction which gave 
him whatever sense he had of integration in a social order, the 
systems in the rites and ceremonies of whose shrines and tem- 
ples peasant and craftsman, noble and prince, found some meed 
of fellowship which knit their varying interests into a practical 
commonwealth. These were the cults which worked out some 
kind of an acceptable rationale of existence, as the development 
of agriculture pushed the social evolution upward from the 
primitive agricultural village community, through the city- 
state, to the kingdom and, ultimately, to the great imperialistic 
integrations. 

The Ras Shamra materials are doubly valuable because they 
derive from this dominant culture pattern. Using them as a clue 
it should be possible to detect some of the features of Hebrew 
culture which display affinity with them. To this attempt at- 
tention must now be given. 

5 

Many striking verbal parallels between the Ras Shamra in- 
scriptions and the text of the Old Testament have already been 
detected. But the significance of the former does not lie merely 
in these correspondences of the letter so much as in certain 
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affinities in the realm of values, in the view of the world, and in 
the cult technique. 

Let the latter be first considered. Much publicity has been 
accorded to a parallel between the command in Exod. 23:19, 
34:26, and Deut. 14:21, ‘“You must not boil a kid in its moth- 
er’s milk,” and a ritual direction in Ras Shamra IV, line 14, 
“Boil a kid in the milk.” ™t has been claimed that, since the 
Ras Shamra tablets come from approximately the age of Moses, 
this parallel supports the probability of Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. But what it actually does is to render it im- 
probable that this law is derived from a nomadic environment, 
thus removing one more of those few laws which the critics felt 
they could possibly attribute to Moses because they might come 
from a nomadic stage of experience. The seething of the kid in 
the milk, in the Ras Shamra document, is an item in the magi- 
cal technique for producing the early rains. This substantiates 
an early suggestion that this biblical law is an old fertility 
charm. In all three of its Old Testament occurrences it follows 
immediately upon a direction to bring the first fruits to Yah- 
weh’s house. In no case does it forbid the seething of the kid, 
but only its seething in its mother’s milk. There seems, then, 
to have been such an item in the cult technique of the early 
Hebrews which, in the course of time, was thus modified. Con- 
sidered in the light of the Ras Shamra evidence this law is one 
more straw pointing to the magical character of many of the 
sacrificial rites of the Hebrew cultus. 

In the same direction points a certain correspondence be- 
tween Ex. 13:5-7, Levit. 23:6ff., and Levit. 2:14, and Ras 
Shamra I AB, Col. II, lines 29-37, which narrates of Anath, 
sister-consort of Alein Baal: 

She seizes the son of the gods, Mot. 
By the sword she splits him, 

With a fan she winnows him, 

With a fire she burns him, 
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In a mill she grinds him, 

In the field she sows his flesh for the eating 
of the birds, 

His portion for the eating of the sparrows. 


Dussaud’® identifies these actions as the rite of the last sheaf. 
He, however, understands Mot to be the god of agricultural 
vegetation, whereas Alein Baal is the god of wild vegetation. 
It seems impossible to the writer to accept the intricate argu- 
ment, based upon the classical sources, by which he arrives at 
this conclusion. More especially so because, later in the same 
text,?? Mot, who seems to have revived in the interim, cries to 
Alein Baal: 

Shame concerning you is removed. 

Winnowing(?) by the sword concerning you is removed. 

Burning in the fire concerning you is removed. 

Grinding in the mill concerning you is removed. 


Purification concerning you is removed. 
. . in the fields concerning you is removed.%° 


This looks as if Mot had performed these actions on Alein Baal 
when he killed him and that by their virtue the god of death 
held the god of life in thrall so that he could not fulfil his nor- 
mal functions. The manner and agent of Alein Baal’s death 
are not reported in any text published to date. But it seems 
probable that Anat’s actions on Mot are necessary to free her 
consort from bondage to his control. Her magic neutralizes the 
magic of Mot and finally results in his removing from Alein 
Baal the spell which confines him to the underworld. 

The Canaanitic origin of the Hebrew massét festival has 
long been conceded. But the ancient prescription, in Levit. 
2:14, of a proper minhah of first fruits which requires that it 
consist of “‘young ears of grain, parched in the fire, a crushing 
of Carmel” undoubtedly preserves an echo of a ritual similar 

8 Op. cit., p. 389. 

°° Col. V, lines 12 ff. 


3° Probably “sowing” in the fields. 
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to this rite of the last sheaf in the Ras Shamra text.** The 
mass6t festival is prescribed in Ex. 13:5-7 and Levit. 23:6 ff., 
and its seven days may have corresponded to the seven acts of 
seizing, splitting, winnowing, parching, grinding, purifying, and 
sowing which Mot seems to have performed on Alein Baal and 
Anat on Mot. The magical character of the rite has been ob- 
scured before the Hebrew legislation took final form, when, of 
course, this feast was connected with the exodus. But even so 
it provides another good example of the tenacity of mythical 
symbols which have lost their original significance through a 
changing world-view. 

Professor Albright has noted that the Ras Shamra materials 
show marked affinity with the later Hebrew writings, which is 
certainly true. In fact, one would feel somewhat like going even 
farther than he does and saying that the elaborate and carefully 
indicated schedule of sacrifices and offerings of the Ras Shamra 
cultus imparts to these documents a flavor somewhat similar to 
the “P” legislation of the pentateuch. When this fact is set 
alongside such protests as that lodged by Amos against the 
multiplicity of the sacrifices and offerings which were made at 
the royal shrine of Bethel, the question arises whether or not 
the “‘P” code may give a truer picture of the dominant culture 
pattern throughout the pre-exilic period than the simpler codes 
which are undoubtedly earlier than is the final form of “P.” 
One wonders whether criticism may have done with the priestly 
laws something similar to that which it may also have done with 
the Psalms. To this latter body of literature was pinned the 
label, “hymn book of the second temple,” and most of its con- 
tents were generally set down as late. One would venture to 
express the opinion that that conventional idea will have to be 
considerably revised in the next few years in favor of the view 
that there is a great deal of pre-exilic and even early pre-exilic 

3! The Hebrew of the phrase rendered above as “a crushing of Carmel’ is geres 


karmel. The meaning is obscure but it may mean, perhaps, that this crushed grain is 
for the benefit of El’s vineyard. 
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material in the Psalter. That body of literature represents a 
long and gradual accumulation of materials which played a 
part in the direction of the social process over many centuries. 
The same may be true of the so-called priestly code. There may 
be a much larger proportion of ancient material in it than has 
been generally conceded, and it may reflect a cultus which was 
quite elaborate in its rites and ceremonies even at a very early 
date. In that case the simpler codes of Exodus and Deuteron- 
omy might reflect attempts which were made to modify the 
basic system at various times and from different motivations. 
The prophetic polemic against the emphasis upon the magical 
technique for the control of the supranatural powers becomes, 
in that case, doubly significant. And the tenacity with which 
the more elaborate rite survives, even into the poverty-stricken 
post-exilic period, to provoke the protests of a Malachi, who 
harks back to a purer rite and conceives the priestly function as 
rather one of instruction than of mediation,*? will bear a great 
deal of thought. It is impossible to say, as yet, what effect the 
Ras Shamra materials will have on the critical hypothesis con- 
cerning the history of Hebrew law. But in any case it is safe to 
say that they seem to point to the necessity of submitting that 
hypothesis, the most enthusiastic advocates of which will admit 
it to be far from finally satisfactory, to a careful re-examination. 
Certainly the Ras Shamra documents strongly suggest a genetic 
connection between Hebrew culture and Canaanitic culture on 
the side of the cult technique and strengthen the general position 
of those who regard the sacrificial rites of the Hebrew cultus as 
having been predominantly magical in the early stages at least. 

Closely related to this magical cult technique of the Ras 
Shamra documents is the world-view which is reflected in the 
cult myth. In so far as the high deities of the pantheon, El and 
Asherat-of-the-Sea, represent the supreme forces in the world, 
these are conceived as capricious, unmoral, and in no true sense 
personal. They are deifications of natural forces. But in this 


32 Mal. 2:7. 
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polytheistic world the very gods themselves are caught in a 
cyclic mechanism concerning the control of which they cannot 
agree among themselves. It is very significant, then, that in 
texts I AB and II AB the attention is centered on Alein Baal 
and his consort Anat, who are the Tammuz and Ishtar of this 
particular version of the widespread myth of the nourishing 
mother and her dying and rising consort. 

Although “the happiness of Alein Baal is as the heart of 
Anat” that but emphasizes the fact that, of all the deities of the 
pantheon, he is the one whose function as “‘restorer”’ of life lies 
closest to the welfare of gods and men alike. It ishe who “makes 
fat gods and men.”’ Though the high god of the pantheon is, in- 
deed, the solar deity, El, the world-view of those who evolved 
this variation of the myth seems to have been actually geo- 
centric. For them all things depended upon the perpetuation 
of earth-born life. The sky gods were superior in station but not 
in actual sovereignty over human life.** Through Alein Baal, 
lord of life, they might be coerced and handled with happy re- 
sults for all. When he is dead and El and Asherat-of-the-Sea 
bicker over the choice of a ruler for his realm, the most knowing 
of the gods, who styles himself ‘‘the enchanter of Asherat,’’4 
sees no hope for the human race in any substitute. One gets the 
impression that he approves whole-heartedly of Anat’s loyalty to 
her lost spouse and her determination that he shall be restored. 

Although text IV gives us a glimpse of the operations of one 
section of the cult ritual no allusion is anywhere made to the 
humans who must have enacted it. But if Sapuna had a king, 
as seems possible,’> there is little doubt that he would be re- 


33 Note I AB, Col. II, line 25, which suggests that the bone of contention between 
Alein Baal and Mot was the control of the heavens. Here the former declares: ‘‘Not are 
the heavens in the power of Mot.” Professor Albright now reads this as a question in 
which case the speaker is Mot and not Alein Baal as here suggested. But in any case 
that does not alter the point that human fate depends upon these gods of life and 
death rather than on the high deities of the pantheon. 

341] AB, Cols, IV-V, line 59. 

3s Cf., e.g., the allusion to the “king’s palace’ 
“sacrifice of the king,’’ Ras Shamra, 48, 3:50 ff., and several similar allusions in the text 


> in Ras Shamra, 48, 1:11 ff., to the 


of the 48 tablets found in 1929. See A. T. Olmstead, op. cit., p. 235. 
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garded as the incarnation of Alein Baal. And if such an infer- 
ence be reasonable several of the utterances concerning this 
deity are of the utmost importance for the understanding of one 
variety of world-view which finds expression in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Consider, for example, the following lines attributed to Mot 
after he has worked his will upon Alein Baal, the god of life, 
noting especially that the death of the latter is tantamount to 
taking away the “breath” of the “son of men,” of the “fam- 
ilies of the earth.” 


Breath has left the son of men, 


The breath of the families of the earth. 
I have brought to the pleasantness of the earth a desert, 


Upon the fatness of the field preys a lion of death. 
I myself have forsaken Alein Baal, 


Even I, as a lamb in my mouth . 
(As) with a crushing of marrow bones have I shattered him. 
These lines become very suggestive when one places beside 


them Lam. 4:20, which reads: 


The breath of our nostrils, Yahweh’s messiah, 
Has been taken in their pits, 


Of whom we had said; 


Under his protection we shall dive among the 


nations. 


There is an ancient tradition that II Chron. 35:25, which men- 
tions a dirge chanted by Jeremiah for king Josiah and still in 
use in the third century B.c., refers to this verse. If so we have 
a clue which points us to the remoter origins of the messianic 
philosophy which was the pragmatism of that ancient Near 
Eastern world. 

That messianism derives ultimately from the dominant cul- 
ture pattern of pre-Hebraic Canaan, and that it was the result 
of the modification of that pattern through the evolution of the 
institution of kingship, seems highly probable. And if so it is a 
strong argument for a genetic connection between Yahwism and 
the pre-Hebraic culture pattern of Canaan. 
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One might almost be so bold as to predict that, through the 
discovery of this evidence from Ras Shamra, there will come to 
interpreters of the Old Testament a new conception of the pro- 
found cultural indebtedness of the Hebrews to the Near East- 
ern world, based on the contribution it made in this one par- 
ticular alone. It is true that Canaanitic messianism began by 
exalting the physical values and was an expression of the simple 
human urge to go on living. At first it was informed by no con- 
fidence in the totality of things, by no glimmer of cosmic plan or 
purpose. The whole was meaningless. But within it there was 
an element which was meaningful. There were salutary and 
redemptive forces which might prove adequate for any practical 
emergency. And with that thought poise and confidence began 
to emerge. 

Consider, for example, the lines attributed to the “enchanter 
of Asherat” after Anat has killed Mot, which are so strikingly 
paralleled by Job’s famous words: “‘] know that my redeemer 
liveth.’’3° 

I know that Alein Baal liveth 

That the burden-bearer of the earth exists. 

I shall seat myself and rest 

And breath shall repose in my breast, 

Because Alein Baal lives, 

Because the burden-bearer of the Baal of the 

land exists.%7 

There is expressed in both these passages man’s hesitant but 
growing sense of confidence in his natural environment, which 
is at first directly related to his conceit of control over it. 

So the Ras Shamra poems make Alein Baal declare: “‘the 
heavens are not in the power of Mot, son of the gods.”’ This 
dramatization of the struggle between love and death, light and 

3° Job 19:25. 

371 AB, Col. ITI, lines 8 ff. The translation “burden bearer” is gained by equating 
237 with the Hebrew 530, a word closely related to the messianic philosophy in the 
Old Testament. Such an understanding of the root 5ST in Gen. 30:20 as meaning 


“to support” gives very good sense. 
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darkness, finds many an echo in those sections of the Old Testa- 
ment literature which show the closest affinity with and appre- 
ciation of that exaltation of life and love and confidence which 
springs ultimately from the dominant pattern. One recalls at 
random such lines as the following: 


For love is as mighty as death, 
As strong as Sheol (Cant. 8:6). 


Or the classic lines from the most famous of all messianic psalms: 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of Mot’s shadow, 
I will fear no evil for thou art with me (Psa. 23:4). 


Or the beautiful hope expressed in Isa. 25:6: 

He will destroy Mot forever. 

So Yahweh God will wipe away tears from every face, 

And wiil remove from all the earth the reproach that lies 

on his people. 

Here one will recall the removal of shame from Alein Baal by 
Mot and discern that the reproach of the redeemer god is also 
the reproach of his people. 

To vary the citation the famous and oft misunderstood lines 
from Hosea, whose language is saturated with the symbolism 
of the dominant pattern, might be quoted: 

Shall I rescue them from the power of Sheol? 
Shall I redeem them from Mot? 

Where are your plagues, O Mot! 

Where is your destruction, O Sheol! 
Repentance is hid from mine eyes (13:14). 

The part played by this religious philosophy of sustaining 
belief, which rests back upon an age-long range of human ex- 
perience, and which finds life good even at the lower levels, has 
always been tremendously important. Without the nurturing 
of this root of the will to survive, this basic conviction of the 
sacredness of life, which laid upon all] the urge to proliferate and 
produce, the Hebrews might have dwindled and died under the 
pressures which played upon them as a national order was 
changed into an imperial order. 
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As it was, this culture pattern, which tended too much to 
hold the range of values at the physical level and so lent itself 
to the exploitation of the many by the few; whose philosophy 
could not rise above a pragmatic empiricism which easily de- 
generated into mere opportunism; whose institutional pattern 
was made fixed and rigid by the interests vested in the purvey- 
ors of its magic, who grew careless of the fact that the forms 
and symbols of the cultus yearly became less meaningful in 
terms of the life of a changing world—this pattern began to 
break up, not so much because it was fundamentally wrong as 
because it was contemporaneously inadequate. Yet it was, per- 
haps, the moving spectacle of its disintegration which stimu- 
lated the minority to deviate from that way and to seek to dis- 
cover some more adequate philosophy of life. Their deviation 
saved all that was good from the wreckage of the monarchies 
so that in the post-exilic experience the ancient culture pattern 
re-emerges in more exalted expressions of the will to live sig- 
nificantly. 

In the next few years students of the Old Testament will 
possibly busy themselves vastly with a re-examination of the 
origins of messianism and the process of its development into a 
true and highly complex eschatology. Such labors may upset 
some critical conventions concerning the date of a good deal of 
literature and may establish the fact that the failure of the cul- 
tural school, up to the present time, to revivify a criticism which 
has fast been drifting into the complacent rigidity which pre- 
cedes extinction, has been due more to faulty methodology than 
to fundamental error in hypothesis. In any case, there will be 
plenty of absorbingly interesting problems to engage those who, 
in the coming years, will take up the task of pushing on to its 
proper conclusion the great work of the founders of biblical 
criticism. 
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HAT should be the primary aim of missions? What 
actually transpires in the heart of an Indian or an 
African when he comes under the influence of the 
gospel? ... . Has the Christian anything unique, absolute, and 
final? What does it mean to say ‘the gospel is Jesus Christ?’ 
What is the relation of Christianity to other religions?’ In view 
of the changes which missionary work has undergone, how can 
it be motivated? ‘Will Christianity overthrow other religions? 
Will it be fused with them in an eclectic world-religion? .... 
Is there any hope of developing a world-civilization, or must we 
abandon this earth to its folly and be content to build the spir- 
itual kingdom in the heavens?” These and similar questions 
Dr. Baker seeks to answer.’ In Rethinking Missions the Lay- 
men’s Commission asks: “Have these missions finished their 
work? Are there new channels for what they have been bring- 
ing? Is there a decline in their value to the Far East?” These, 
they say, are not their own questions “but questions of the 
time.’’ In essence, they are also Dr. Baker’s questions. The 
Commission answers in brief: “‘At the center of the religious 
mission .. . . there is an always valid impulse of love to men. 
.... To ask whether it should cease to operate would seem to 
suppose that the very substance of friendship among men and 
races might somehow be mistaken.”’ “There is, in fact, however, 
no ground for renewed appeal for the support, much less for the 
enlargement, of these missions in their present form and on their 
present basis.” 
The Factfinders and the Appraisers of the Laymen’s Com- 


* Christian Missions and a New World Culture. By Archibald G. Baker. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1934, xili+322 pages. $2.00. 
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mission spent much time and money assembling facts that were 
well known to students of missions, and in passing judgments on 
those facts which (with the possible exception of the recom- 
mendation for a superboard) have been expressed and debated 
many times before. This does not discount the value and time- 
liness of their work, for they were able to focus the attention of 
the public on their study as it could not possibly have been 
focused under other circumstances. Moreover, their work was 
courageous and timely. The volumes have a cumulative quality 
which throws the facts of missions into sharper outline than has 
ever been done before. And there is a certain open-eyed, non- 
partisan detachment about their thinking which is not often 
found in missionary literature. While, however, the report is 
vigorous and prophetic, its writers were limited by the neces- 
sity of a group of authors finding common ground. It is true, 
too, that their work lacks sociological realism, especially in the 
first four chapters of Rethinking Missions, upon which attention 
has been centered. Furthermore, their purpose was to suggest 
recommendations for immediate action, as well as long-run pol- 
icy; and such recommendations occupy much of their attention. 
Practically all fundamental recent missionary literature deals 
with the problems raised by Rethinking Missions. 

In general, it may be said that this literature is concerned, as 
never before, with the basic validity of missions. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that until the appearance of Dr. Baker’s book, 
little of it has been free from a certain engrossment with theo- 
logical and formal considerations which he discards entirely. 
He does not deny the validity of a theistic interpretation of reli- 
gion; but his own interpretation is naturalistic, dealing with 
missions exactly as he would deal with education or politics. 
With a background of missionary service and of the study of 
psychology, sociology and religion, he has brought to the field 
a fundamental, scholarly, analytic, objective, and concise dis- 
cussion of the missionary process which goes much more directly 
to the root of the matter than do the Laymen—partly because 
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Dr. Baker deals with principles while their attention was cen- 
tered on facts. His work stands sharply in a class by itself. So 
far as the reviewer knows, there is no book in the entire field of 
missionary discussion which in any sense approaches it. It is 
to be compared with such works as Ogburn’s Social Change and 
Wissler’s Man and Culture. 

It might be called a study of the technique of propaganda; or, 
from another point of view, the psychology of social change; or, 
from a still different angle, the nature of cultural adjustment; or, 
social psychology illustrated by the missionary process. The 
title is to a degree misleading, for neither Christian missions nor 
a new world-culture is the real theme. Rather, missions are 
used to illustrate principles which are equally valid in religion, 
education, or salesmanship. The pastor who wishes to be really 
aware of his objectives and the possible methods of their 
achievement could hardly find a more discriminating discussion. 
The serious student of the effects of cultural impingement and 
social change will find the book bristling with challenging and 
provoking generalizations. The first impression which the writer 
had on reading it was that here at last is an honest, straightfor- 
ward, dispassionate analysis of this major phenomenon of history. 

The treatment is completely non-theological and wholly in 
behavioristic terms. The viewpoint, however, is far from mech- 
anistic; the common-sense belief that by thinking and acting 
about things we can achieve desirable results being assumed. 
While ‘‘God” is left out of the book except asa concept, it is still 
useful and illuminating to one who accepts God as a miracle- 
working person. It is characterized by terse, clear-cut generali- 
zation and by lucid analysis—which sometimes seems too good 
to be true, for the phenomena treated are exceedingly complex. 
Although the charge of oversimplification might be made in 
some places, the author has been careful to limit and modify 
statements which at first sight seem too inclusive. The style 
approaches the epigrammatic, so compact and parsimonious is 
it. Dr. Baker is particularly happy and vivid in analogy. Some- 
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times one feels that an undifferentiated process is artificially 
divided, that lights and shadows are too intense; but on the 
whole, there is little to be desired in clarity, vividness, and ac- 
curacy of statement. 

Little that is new in theory or interpretation is developed (al- 
though no single person has so combined belief in and respect 
for missions with a functional interpretation), and the material 
used is commonplace among students of missions and human be- 
havior generally; so that in a sense the work is an elaboration of 
the obvious. Its chief significance is in the fact that it does make 
clear in their true relationships matters that are individually ap- 
parent to any observer, and that it is frankly naturalistic in ap- 
proach. 

The word ‘‘culture”’ is used more or less consistently as mean- 
ing the total system of things, behavior, and ideas which man 
has superimposed on nature. Part I deals, in three chapters, 
with “Cultures East and West.” “Perhaps the most influential 
factor in the afiairs of men today is the fact that up to the year 
1492 there was no such thing as a ‘planetary’ world, nor was 
there any knowledge of a world in process.”” With 1492 began 
the development of a characteristic Euro-American culture 
which is culminating today in “‘a planetary world of interrelated 
activities in which the aggression of Europe is being met by a 
new self-assertion in Asia or Africa which insists on giving ex- 
pression to its own life and making its own contribution to the 
future of mankind.”’ During this four hundred years Christian- 
ity has spread with the culture of the West. The purpose of this 
volume is to study “what is actually happening to Christianity 
as it enters this present period characterized by reciprocal 
transfusion rather than by one-way expansion” and by a plane- 
tary, rather than a regional, world. 

In politics we find ourselves with colonial minds trying to 
solve planetary problems. The case of religion is similar, for 


mission work is seen to be one specific exemplification of a complicated 
process which has been in operation since the beginning of time—a process 
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by which the valuable discoveries of one people are disseminated to other 
peoples near and far..... This interpretation gives a new insight into 
the nature of the forces at work, and a new vindication for the movement. 
It becomes an integral part of the two complementary processes—discoy- 
ery and dissemination—by which the race has attained its present degree 
of advancement. So long as these are the two means by which humanity 
works its way onward and upward, the only vindication which missions 
will require will be found in the value of the contributions made thereby 
to human welfare. 

The chapter on ‘‘Religions as Phases of Cultures” is central 
for the whole argument. Since religion is a phase of the culture 
in which it is found and is inextricably interwoven with all other 
aspects of that culture, an attack on religion zs an attack on cul- 
ture. The focus of most problems in mission fields is at this 
point. Religion, like all other aspects of culture, grows, not “‘as 
a seed grows into a tree,’’ but in the process of satisfying man’s 
complicated and interdependent wants. And, the author in- 
sists, various forms of religious expression are characteristic of 
corresponding culture levels—which may imply that American 
Christianity cannot be planted in a cannibal tribe. Perhaps the 
truth is less clear-cut and absolute than the statement, but ba- 
sically it can hardly be questioned 7f a specific set of behavior 
patterns is associated with Christianity. Furthermore, ‘‘only 
as cultural differences are held to a minimum within the body of 
society can the homogeneity of any religion be preserved.”’ 

One root of religion is found in emergencies when man “‘Is 
constrained to reach out for assistance to powers and agencies 


’”) 


which he believes to be above and beyond him.”’ The form of 
outreach and response depends upon the culture in which they 
occur. Another root is in the desire for emotional satisfaction. 
Again, religion answers man’s questions: whence? whither? why? 
And, finally, it furnishes a rule of living. Such is Dr. Baker’s 
analysis of the sources of religion. It probably suggests more 
conscious choice and reasoning than is actually present, but it 
makes the essential emphasis upon the fact that religion arises 
out of a cultural nexus. 
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One of the most striking illustrations of the fact that religion 
is a part of the culture in which it is found is in the history of 
Buddhism which, in its march across Asia, discarded old bag- 
gage and took on new innumerable times. It should be noted, 
however, that in almost every case the changes took place in the 
receiving land, not in the land of export; although, because of 
forces within the original culture, other changes were occurring 
there. 

That Christianity has been influenced by the cultures in 
which it has found itself will scarcely be denied; but is there a 
plus-element? Four viewpoints are suggested: (1) Each religion 
is the flowering of its own culture and cannot be transplanted. 
(2) Christianity is divine and unchanging. (3) Christianity has 
a divine, universal, eternal essence. (4) “Christianity .... is 
essentially the same as other religions so far as its origins and its 
developmental relationship to cultural environment are con- 
cored, «2.5 For the Christian, God and Jesus Christ stand as 
the symbols of the idealized values of Christendom. Other god 
concepts serve a similar purpose for other religions, although the 
values are not identical. All mankind are brothers traveling 
along the road of life but not all have made equal progress. ... . 
The Christian seeks to bring his best to points where East and 
West mingle, in the conviction that out of this cross-fertiliza- 
tion properly supervised will emerge a higher and better life for 
all mankind. Through mutual stimulation the religious values of 
life may be revised, enriched and universalized.”’ This latter 
would seem to be the author’s position. 

In many places throughout the book there is a suggestion or 
assumption that the ideal end, to some extent, the real relation 
between religions in various cultures is mutual exchange. This 
may be true between peoples on substantially the same cultural 
level, (In this level the standard of living is probably the most 
important factor.) It is certainly not true between religions on 
different culture levels. This is a point of major significance in 
the study of missions and social change. The fact is that there 
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are what might be called “‘cu)tura) laws of gravitation.’’ On a 
level lake the direction of the current depends upon the daily- 
changing winds; but in the river the water always flows from a 
higher to a lower level. The cultura] parallel to this is that be- 
tween groups on similar economic levels there may take place a 
kind of cultural osmosis—each coloring the other; but between 
groups or individuals on widely disparate economic levels the 
culture of the richer tends to penetrate that of the poorer, while 
the reverse process takes place in negligible degree, if at all. 
The reason for this is clear. Man is a wanting animal; and he 
usually envies, admires, and imitates the person or group which 
is able to satisfy most wants most adequately. In sociological 
parlance, the richer group almost inevitably has prestige for the 
poorer. 

The bearing of this fact upon missions is of basic importance. 
There has been much discussion of late about missions as a 
“two-way bridge’; and the passage quoted, as well as later 
passages, seem to imply that Dr. Baker shares this view. The 
writer holds that this view is mistaken; that missionary work 
is in its very nature a one-way process (with minor back-eddies) 
and that all prophets of syncretism of religions or cultures be- 
tween Occident and Orient are false prophets—unless some cata- 
clysmic change which is at present entirely unforeseeable should 
take place. In so far as it applies to mission lands, the argument 
of the book is sound. There cultural adjustments caused by con- 
tact with the West are in full swing, but not so in the West. 
Changes are occurring here, too, but their pattern is determined 
within the Euro-American culture complex, not by influences 
from the Orient. 

The important inference is that any expectation that there 
will be ‘“‘mutualism”’ or “sharing” in missions is wishful think- 
ing. It is not questioned that individual missionaries may be in- 
fluenced by Oriental culture, but it is contended that such in- 
fluence will be almost wholly impotent in effecting basic changes 
in the West. On the other hand, it is asserted that both indi- 
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vidua) Orientals and orienta) cultures wil) be changed funda- 
mentally through contact with the West. 

While the author has not pointed out the limits of “mutual 
stimulation,” it is true that he has in most cases assumed that 
the changes would be in mission lands. Such changes, it should 
be noted, will generally appear as modifications of native culture 
rather than as bodily importations. 

In his chapter on ‘Culture and the Cultural Process,’’ Dr. 
Baker sets forth interestingly and ingeniously the structure of 
culture and the nature of cultural change. The concept of “‘prog- 
ress” he accepts, and is frankly mystical about it. ‘“To raise the 
question as to what is the ultimate explanation of this onward 
thrust is simply to ask what makes the baby insist on falling out 
of the cradle, what makes boys climb trees and men penetrate 
into the desolate regions of the Arctic.” And he believes in edu- 
cability, if not perfectability. “The missionary . . . . can trans- 
form personality only in so far as he can manipulate the proc- 
esses by which personalities and societies are formed.” ‘‘Ele- 
ments of alien culture are imported intentionally or else persist 
in smuggling themselves across the lines, where they seriously 
complicate the process which has been going on within the area 
for centuries. The influences of Christian missions operate in 
this manner.”’ 

In chapter iv the missionary sees himself as others see him: 

To the peoples abroad missionary propaganda presents itself as an in- 
tegral part of an irresistible invasion consisting of unknown individuals of 
various kinds. ... . Whether the missionary wishes it or not, nothing can 
alter the fact that he goes not simply as a man of God, but as a companion 
of others of like culture and of like language but generally of different in- 
terest and purposes. .... This interrelatedness of the missionary enter- 
prise with other component parts of the total approach . .. . presents a 
profound ethical problem. ... . As well might a man seek to extricate 
himself from his shadow as for a missionary to hope to emancipate himself 
entirely either from the shadow of odium or the halo of glory which always 
accompany these corporate relationships. 
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The author asks what distinguishes the missionary enterprise 
from the rest of the foreign invasion. It is difficult to summarize 
this extremely important section. First is organization—strik- 
ingly different from all indigenous religious bodies. This is one 
of the sources of the charge that missionaries are “imperialists.” 
The second distinction of the missionary is his non-economic 
purpose; the third, certain typical activities which usually in- 
clude preaching, schools, and hospitals. The fourth mark is cer- 
tain distinctive deeds, gestures, and attitudes. These are: (a) 
Benevolence. This may seem good if it is viewed from the 
standpoint of the givers, but “‘in benevolence there inheres not 
only a kind deed, but also an implication of separateness of ‘out- 
sideness’ and of inferiority. “We give our benevolences to the 
beggar at the back door, to the orphan, to the old people’s home 
and to foreign missions. We never think of giving benevolence 
to our own mother, child, wife or church.”’ ““Now the missionary 
enterprise has been thought of as benevolence because it was 
inaugurated under the basic conception of our separation from 
and superiority to the non-Christian world.” (6) Paternalism. 
This was not seriously objectionable so long as there were no 
educated native Christians; now it irks and smarts. (c) Conflict 
and rivalry. This has taken many forms—the education of the 
young, violation of local customs and beliefs, and the like. It 
does not appear to the reviewer that there can be genuine mis- 
sionary work without conflict. (d) Co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness. The author believes this is increasing. 

While this list of distinctive attitudes is undoubtedly fairly 
adequate, it should be remembered that it represents the periph- 
ery rather than the center of the life of the missionary. On the 
whole, he drops into a routine which differs little from that of 
persons engaged in similar occupations in the West. The picture 
is therefore likely to seem oversharp in its outlines. 

In some respects chapters v and vi, dealing with the penetra- 
tion of Western culture in the East and with “The Junction 
Points of Culture,” are the heart of the book. Here we see mis- 
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sions in their real setting implicated in a total process of West- 
ernizing the world. Material objects are most conspicuous here; 
and every one of these has its subtle and far-reaching results in 
social structure. 

Liquor, clocks, firearms, crucifixes, Bibles, church-bells and especially 
inventions for the production of artificial power become forces either of 
social reform or depravity according to the character of the article and the 
use made of it..... He who builds a railroad . . . . is perhaps working 
almost as significant a transformation of the people of India as he who 
preaches a new way of salvation from earth to heaven. 


With the material objects go mores and the customs associ- 
ated with them—and often Sunday and other holidays, the 
Western calendar, methods of accounting, manner of housing, 
and the like. And the new customs often disregard old moral 
codes; but since they emanate from the group with prestige, 
they are adopted by the more “progressive’’ of the importing 
group. In almost all cases, too, there have been introduced 
forms of political and economic organization, and these have 
been carried by missionaries as well as by business and govern- 
ment. Take the family. ‘Let it be known that the missionary’s 
wife is treated as a social equal and sits at the same table with 
her husband, and ere long wives in India or China will be raising 
embarrassing questions.’’ Art, recreation, manners, social ap- 
provals, and governments have all been radically changed 
through importation. 

In this section, without indicating the implications, the au- 
thor points out the fact that in an earlier day, when Europe first 
began to have dealings with the East, there was little difference 
between them in regard to scientific knowledge. Their contacts 
were therefore much less disruptive to Eastern culture. He 
might have added that because of this virtual equality China, in 
particular, had a profound influence on European customs and 
ideas. At that time the conditions were present which caused a 
two-way flow of culture. 
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At considerable length and with deep understanding Dr. 
Baker analyzes the elements of cultural commerce. He dis- 
cusses convincingly the influence of ideas and concepts and the 
changes that follow their introduction. Speaking of the mission- 
ary message, he points out, however, that it has been profound- 
ly affected by modern scientific thought, ‘‘with the result that 
there is uncertainty today with reference to that one thing 
about which earlier missionaries felt most assured.”’ ‘But,’ he 
says, ‘“‘Christianity has been true to the religious instinct when 
it affirms the supreme importance of the conceptual world, that 
man’s greatest need is for a center of reference (which, for the 
Christian, is Christ) and that it is her chief business to give such 
to the world.” 

At the “junction points of culture contact” the responses of 
East to West have been: (1) initial attitudes of friendliness; (2) 
attitudes of aloofness and isolation; (3) violent reactions against 
foreign encroachments; (4) attitudes of involuntary acquiescence; 
(5) recent efforts at readjustment characterized by the demand 
for equality; (6) the attitude of reciprocity and mutuality. 

The discussion turns to the ‘‘market places of cultural ex- 
change,” namely, the great port cities, which are compared to 
agricultural experiment stations where different crosses of cul- 
ture are being tried—“unfortunately under the worst possible 
conditions.’”’ Dr. Baker says, ‘‘If there is any special contribu- 
tion which the present volume would make it is the suggestion 
that we center attention upon the ‘market places’ where con- 
tacts can take place, and more especially upon the laboratory of 
personal experience, because it is in such Oriental settings that 
the processes are unfolding which are making and remaking the 
future. These are the cradles of new births, great awakenings, 
great advances in civilization—and great disasters.” 

In this chapter we come again upon the fallacy to which we 
have referred: ‘‘Following the former period of one-way Euro- 
pean expansion cultural interplay has now become a two-way 
operation. Of recent years the Orient has been exporting its 
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wares to the West.” But its wares are not its culture. They are 
in the main raw materials which are worked up into Western 
patterns, or curiosities in objects or ideas which do not affect 
vitally either the standards or behavior patterns of the West. 
Dr. Baker admits that the effect is negligible, for ‘as yet, how- 
ever, the main line of export has been in the opposite direction,”’ 
that is, West to East. But he fails to see that this is a fundamen- 
tal and inevitable condition, for he says: ‘In so far as both 
East and West continue to contemplate a process which is essen- 
tially reciprocal, each from its own traditional standpoint, both 
will gain distorted and exaggerated views of their own impor- 
tance and neither will really understand what is actually trans- 
spiring.”” When there is anything like real reciprocity there is 
something vitally unlike missions. So long as the actual rela- 
tionship is one of ‘“‘sending” and “receiving,” whether those 
terms be considered economically or psychically, real mutuality 
cannot exist. 

Chapters vii-xili, about one-half of the volume in bulk, deal 
with the general problem of the technique by which individual, 
social, and cultural change can be effected. There is a study of 
the ‘“‘stimulus-response circuit,” of methods of influencing be- 
havior, the structure of culture and of personality, disintegra- 
tion, and reintegration. The point of view is psychological, and 
the conclusions have the same bearing on church work and other 
forms of activity directed toward social change as they have 
on missions. The author argues that the changes missionaries 
seek to effect must be brought about through the application of 
the same technique as that used in other situations. This por- 
tion of the book will seem to many who are interested primarily 
in missions to be somewhat overelaborated and involved; and 
the analysis will perhaps not seem as convincing as the rest of 
the volume, although it is of great interest to the social psy- 
chologist. No attempt will be made here to follow the argument 
in detail, but certain important statements will be noted. 

“Tt is no longer correct to think of the gospel as being ‘given’ 
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to the heathen, nor of Christianity as really overthrowing any 
religion. No matter what may be the surface appearances, a 
more subtle transfusion takes place between them.” Dr. Baker 
tries valiantly to defend his conception of sharing in missionary 
work. The missionary, he says, ‘‘must join the undertaking as a 
co-deliberator and not as a persuader..... It is not enough to 
share convictions. If there is to be any real sharing the mission- 
ary must be willing to open up his convictions afresh, make the 
problem of the native pastor his problem; and, conversely, 
make his own problems the concern, also, of the pastor, and 
then engage in joint efforts to arrive at common conclusions.”’ 
This is sheer wishful thinking. Rarely is the missionary in a 
position where such sharing is genuine—and if it is not genuine, 
it is futile. His normal position is either that of the teacher or 
the taught, the leader or the led. Counsel, fellowship, open- 
mindedness, gentleness, faith—all these are essential in the mis- 
sionary relationship. The native must increase and the mission- 





ary must decrease and finally disappear; but in this process 
equal sharing is strictly incidental and transitional, occurring as 
the missionary is relinquishing his functions, but ceasing as 
those functions pass into the hands of the native. 


Seeking to eradicate an objectionable culture complex such as idolatry 
from any society is like trying to cut out an intricate design from an elab- 
orate tapestry; its numerous ramifications cannot be severed without in- 
flicting serious wounds upon all related complexes. Only as the interlacing 
tendrils die through disintegration of the complex itself can the operation 
be made with any promise of success. So also any doctrine, ceremony or 
organization transplanted to a foreign soil will remain an exotic thing, a 
bungling piece of patchwork, until it weaves its ramifications deep into its 
surrounding neighbors and these also strike their tendrils deep into its own 
vitals. In fact, itis this new synthesis between complexesalien and indig- 
enous which gives to any importation whatever vitality and survival 
power it may acquire in the soil to which it is transplanted. 


This statement, profoundly true, reveals the nature of missions 
and makes clear the utter triviality of statistical statements of 
their significance. 
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“The process of disintegration [of native cultures] is deliber- 

ately aggravated by all kinds of promoters, including mission- 
aries.”’ This is another basic idea and is developed at some 
length in an entire chapter. The author shows how Christianity 
has one of its opportunities in times of disintegration. But, al- 
though 
there may have been a time when iconoclastic methods were called for, 
.... today forces of dissolution by the score are abroad throughout the 
earth and give cause for apprehension if not for alarm. The wise mission- 
ary will temper his iconoclastic zeal with patience and prudence and will 
devote the major portion of his energies to the promotion of those aspects 
of the indigenous culture which give promise of human good, allowing the 
native people more time in which to adopt the necessary reforms and 
adapt themselves to the great new world which of a sudden has broken in 
upon them. 
Perhaps. One looks at Turkey and wonders. In the whirl in 
which we find ourselves today it may be that the missionary 
should face more sharply forward than he has done. Possibly in 
more recent times he has lost his opportunity oftener by trying 
to put on the brakes than by attempting to set the pace. 

An illuminating section is that on ‘‘Reintegration through 
Christianity.” The conversion experience is discussed. It “‘is not 
exclusively Christian. It is a phenomenon common to other re- 
ligions and peoples under similar circumstances.’’ The process 
is analyzed and the fact is noted that it always involves an open 
break in external behavior and that the convert affiliates him- 
self with the new social group found within the church and that 
this alone “makes a profound redirection of his life.’’ Sociologi- 
cally, then, mission work is to be envisaged and evaluated in 
terms of its disintegrative effects on existing groups and its 
effectiveness in forming new and more useful ones. In judging 
the importance of such effects, the significant thing is not so 
much the size of the groups as what we may call their “‘social 
weight”’ or, in another figure, their ‘‘social dynamic.’’ Measure- 
ment by counting members is, therefore, as inept as judging a 
man’s artistic capacity by his physical weight. For the commu- 
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nity, a group is important in proportion to its prestige; for an in- 
dividual it is important in proportion to the satisfactions it af- 
fords and its effects in advancing him toward increasing func- 
tioning. This is the calculus which should be applied to the 
measurement of missionary values. 

The church is the most widespread of the new groups result- 
ing from missionary work. But ‘‘the function which the church 
has played as offering a center of social and religious reintegra- 
tion has been limited because the church as an institutionalized 
expression of religion is foreign to most countries where it has 
been introduced.”’ Therefore, ‘‘a whole new set of habits, atti- 
tudes and relationships must be developed before the members 
can play their part effectively within it.”’ This seasoning proc- 
ess which institutions must go through has not advanced very 
far in the church in many mission fields; and it may be con- 
jectured that it will not be complete in any case until missionary 
direction and support are discontinued and the institution is 
left to send down its own roots and put forth its own shoots in 
the new habitat. ‘This is not to say that transplanting is to be 
condemned, but that the process is not complete until props and 
stimuli from abroad can be dispensed with. 

But missions have effects other than affording foci for new 
groups and causing disintegration of old. They are ‘“‘incubators”’ 
of new idealisms; and “‘as the years go by, increasing numbers of 
outsiders who prefer to remain within their ancestral faiths be- 
gin to borrow these new idealisms and to disseminate them 
among their fellows.” The effects are also felt in reform move- 
ments and in the revitalizing of old religions. 

What is happening to religions as the consequence of the im- 
pact of cultures? “When civilization plays upon civilization, or 
when religion comes to grips with religion, the one does not dis- 
place the other as one coat might be exchanged for another... .. 
Culture elements are pried loose from their former context; and 
these elements of varying complexity become the units which 


are later rejected, accepted and fused together into new com- 
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binations.” ‘Every effort at religious reintegration has this 
negative aspect involving the rejection of certain elements of 
both cultures.”” But it should be noted that in mission lands 
contemporary (Western) Christian devices like singing, preach- 
ing, Sunday schools, young people’s societies, and the like are 
being adopted with little change and that in churches native 
religions are being almost wholly discarded; while in the West 
the main effect of knowledge of other religions is probably in- 
creasing tolerance or indifference for all religion, but only in 
negligible degree the adoption of Eastern religious forms—again 
the one-way flow. In both cases, however, the disintegrative 
effects of culture contact are subtle and pronounced. If new 
forms are adopted, they do not carry the flavor which attached 
to them in the exporting land; if new ideas are absorbed, they 
are colored by existing practices and attitudes. 

The author makes much of the painful tension which arises as 
a result of the break-up of old patterns and the introducing of 
new, ‘each calling for different kinds of conduct and producing 
the type known as the ‘double-minded man.’ ”’ Such, however, 
is the price of all change. It is doubtful whether it exists in more 
acute form in any oriental land than in the West, where division 
of loyalties has become the normal condition of large numbers 
of our people—resulting in unprecedented instability in con- 
temporary Western society. This is a case, then, that occurs in 
all dynamic societies; and missions is a special example of a gen- 
eral class. 

In this connection there is a discriminating discussion of ec- 
lecticism and religion. In many cases no real unity of personal- 
ity is attained. ‘“‘The result resembles a patchwork quilt and 
not an interlaced piece of tapestry.” In this patchwork, what is 
to become of Christianity? ‘“This [combination of the elements 
of religions] is no new phenomenon. It is but one step in a uni- 
versal process, continually regarded with apprehension but per- 
sistently operative down through the ages.”’ Recognizing that 
this process is inevitable, shall we assume “that there is a po- 
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tential spirituality in the Orient [which will make vital contribu- 
tions], or does such vitality inhere in Christianity alone?” We 
cannot assume the exclusive validity of Christianity. Whether 
the new combination ‘shall remain artificial and ephemeral or 
shall become vital and truly creative depends primarily not upon 
its conformity with any orthodoxy but upon the efficacy of its 
functioning in the definite social situation where it is being tried 
out.” 

The author believes that life, to be happy and functionally 
successful, must have a “center of reference’? and that the es- 
sence of “Christianizing”’ a person or group is to make Jesus 
Christ that center. The significance of Jesus to the Orient ‘‘will 
depend upon the particular oriental patterns to which he as a 
stimulus is related.”’ ‘‘Patterns are devices for satisfying needs. 
Missionaries to primitive peoples have almost always com- 
plained about the difficulty of getting them to accept Jesus as 
the Savior from the guilt of sin.” This is because they live in a 
social situation where the sense of individual sin is naturally ab- 
sent. Their needs are for escape from demons, disease, and the 
like. In other words, if Christ is to be the center of reference, he 
must gather up in himself the values which are sought by those 
to whom he is proclaimed. 

The final section of the book is an attempt at a “Philosophy 
of Missions” and merits our particular attention. The process of 
history, says Dr. Baker, “‘has now reached a new stage in that 
man himself is now able by the wide use of his powers to con- 
trol and direct it, within certain well-defined limits. Whatever 
the Power that shapes our ends, that Power is working in co- 
operative partnership with men; and in so far as men come to 
see their place in this unfolding drama, they rightly come into 
conscious experience of such co-operation, which mystic sense 
is the essence of religion.”’ In a word, there are some elements in 
our environment over which we may, by intelligence, exercise 
some degree of control. The cultural heritage of a people is a 
conditioning, not a determining, factor in life. 
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The technique of social direction ‘consists in identifying these 
determiners of human welfare, in learning their mode of opera- 
tion, arranging them in a scale according as they lend them- 
selves to human control, and then in manipulating the more 
amenable for the realization of such ends as are thought to be 


, 


desirable and within the reach of feasibility.”” Religion, Dr. 


Baker insists, is an aspect of this technique. It 

is the effort to enhance the ordinary meanings and values of life by relating 
ourselves to the great fundamental realities, as these are interpreted in 
concepts or symbols which are held to be true—in some cases by a well- 
founded faith, in others by credulity. It is the effort to pass from attained 
values to hitherto wnattained values which are held to be attainable be- 
cause of the nature of Reality whose potentialities we have failed so far to 
understand and to capitalize as we might. In religion man seeks to relate 
his life and that of society to that which is considered to be fundamental 
instead of superficial, universal instead of merely particular, intangible as 
wellas tangible, eternal as well as transitory, personal as well as impersonal, 
social aswell as individual,and thereby to enhance the total meaning of life. 


All religions emerge from this process. 

There is no more reason for the Christian to claim special miraculous 
origin for his religion than for the Japanese to boast that they are the 
chosen children of heaven and therefore divinely commissioned to rule 
over the earth. To admit this does not for a moment require us to hold 
that one religion is as good as another. .... Each religion .... may be 
described as experimenting in its own particular manner with the prob- 
lems of life. Some experiments have been more fruitful than others. ... . 
All of them have passed through periods of creativity and later have 
lapsed into periods of stagnation and decline. During the last four cen- 
turies Christianity has been the particular religion which has experienced 
a great revitalization and expansion. It has happened that this has coin- 
cided with a long period of degeneration through which the ethnic reli- 
gions have been passing. In view of this fact the Christian may well feel 
conscious of a mission which he can render to the rest of the world. But 
unless this mission is undertaken humbly and wisely it is not inconceivable 
that the time may come when the position of religious leadership may pass 


to other peoples. 
While it may be doubted whether the “vitality” of religions is 
independent of a fluid and dynamic state of the associated cul- 
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ture—in other words, whether religion has led or followed—it is 
clear that in religion, as in other aspects of culture, the final test 
of value must be pragmatic. 

We now come to the author’s most important generalization 
concerning missions: “‘Just as religion is a phase of that more 
general process by which history is written, so Christian mis- 
sions is the religious aspect of one constituent part of that total 
process, namely, the interpenetration or cross-fertilization of 
cultures.’ If we remember that religion is an inseparable and 
indistinguishable motif in the tapestry of life and that the cross- 
fertilization takes place almost wholly in the areas of low-living 
standards, such a statement seems to be a fair description of the 
facts. ‘‘The missionary enterprise is the effort of the Christian 
church to influence this exchange of culture elements (‘cultural 
adjustment’ would have been more accurate than ‘exchange’), 
good and bad, in such a manner as shall result in the greatest 
benefit to those peoples who have fallen behind in the march of 
progress and also to the building of a better world to which the 
whole human family may contribute and within which each 
race may find its fullest development.” 

In the light of this functional conception of missions disputes 
concerning methods and policies become unreal. ‘Once it is 
agreed that the objective is the good of mankind, proselytism 
and leavening will no longer be set over against each other but 
will be recognized as complementary methods for the achieve- 
ment of the same results.” 

Basic in our life in the world is mutual dependence and re- 
spect. 

Too long have men boasted, ‘“‘We have Abraham to our father,”’ or 
Confucius, or Mohammed, or Christ. It is just such excessive pride of an- 
cestry in religion, nation and race which perpetuates old delusions, in- 
flates the heart with false conceits, and sets a man against his neighbor. 
What is called for on the part of Christian and non-Christian is a mutual 
understanding, an attitude of sympathy and good will, a readiness to give 
and take, and a willingness to sacrifice when necessary for the larger good. 
It is essential that the missionary enterprise itself be a practical demon- 
stration of the attitudes which it advocates. 
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We listen to such words with deep wistfulness, but with socio- 
logical skepticism. Ethno-centrism, partisanship, self-interest, 
competition, seem to be as essential in a functioning society as 
internationalism, social-mindedness, altruism, and co-operation. 
But in the “planetary” society the last-named virtues are of 
ever increasing importance. 

That is to say, “‘social distance” is the greatest barrier be- 
tween the missionary and those with whom he works; and the 
author believes that it must at all cost be overcome. “The 
former gestures of conflict and paternalism inherent in mission 
work must be reduced to a minimum [they cannot be eradicated], 
and even that characteristic attitude of benevolence must be 
revised until it is transformed into something quite different.” 
When this is done, the missionary ‘‘is no longer treated as an 
outsider, and the last vestige of distance is removed. The choic- 
est gift that any tribe or society can confer is to be willing to re- 
ceive an outsider into the inner circle of fellowship. Nothing 
less than this attitude of mutuality which abolishes aloofness 
and social distance befits this interpretation of missions.” 

In the strongest terms Dr. Baker condemns force (which is 
largely discarded now) and persuasion or propaganda as meth- 
ods of mission work. He admits that 
one who has enjoyed a rich Christian experience may always claim the 
right to give his testimony. The question concerns whether this testimony 
is submitted as a device for persuasion, or as a contribution to joint de- 
liberation. .... So completely has this (persuading others to accept your 
point of view) been the genius of the missionary enterprise that many 
maintain that any other kind of mission work is impossible. 

The writer believes that persuasion is the true genius of all 
preaching. It need not claim absolute finality ; but it must evoke 
from the preacher devoted adherence and the ardent advocacy 
and the deep desire to persuade others to accept it. In his fol- 
lowing argument Dr. Baker seems to forget the great “Middle 
Path.”’ Surely propaganda, persuasiveness, and appeal are not 
incompatible with complete respect for the intelligence of others. 
And the fact that oriental intelligentsia do not want religion 
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preached indicates simply that they do not believe in it or that 
they think it contains nothing which may be conveyed by per- 
suasion. Certainly they do not believe in propaganda, and of- 
ten those who object to Christian propaganda are ardent propa- 
gandists of nationalism, socialism, or some other cause. In fact, 
much of the normal activity of human beings, especially under 
modern conditions, consists in persuasion—to buy, sell, behave, 
believe, talk. Neither is their objection due to the fact that 
Christianity is foreign. Almost without exception they use and 
approve many commodities and ideas of foreign origin. In most 
cases it is an objection to an assumption of superiority which 
they do not accept but which the missionary does, thereby im- 
plying pity, condescension, or other superiority attitude. But 
the missionary really believes that the way or belief he advo- 
cates is better than the one he would displace. Jn respect to this 
thing he does and he must have a feeling of superiority. 

In general, it would seem that the author is thinking not of 
the average situation in which a missionary finds himself, name- 
ly, dealing with illiterate or very inexperienced persons, but is 
assuming that he is dealing with intellectuals. What he says is 
largely true of them—though not wholly, for one who has dealt 
with college faculties knows that joint deliberation has the most 
serious limitations as a method of achieving ends. And perhaps 
we believe less in democracy than we once did. No one can ques- 
tion the need for a fundamental attitude of respect toward one’s 
colleagues, employes, students, or children; but “‘joint delibera- 
tion” is not the magic word that opens all doors. 

The discussion now turns to the Christian message. 

The most priceless blessing which the Christian church can bestow upon 
the nations is to assist them in revising their ideas with reference to this 
center of reference and bringing their conduct into conformity with it—in 
common phraseology in helping them “‘to get right with God.” ... . Je- 
sus becomes a part of that message by virtue of the unique part which he 
has played, partly as the product and partly as the producer of a great re- 
ligious movement. In him was focalized the ethical and religious insights 
of prophets, priests and wise men, who as forerunners prepared the way of 
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the Lord. These religious values in turn were reinterpreted and enriched 
by his own insight in such a way as to give rise to a personality of such 
sublimity and power that he attracted a company of devout souls, and so 
inspired them that they attributed to him the highest honor of which they 
could conceive, namely that of Son of God... .. In this historical de- 
velopment, the continual reinterpretation of the meaning of Christ by his 
followers in the light of their own growing experience is as indispensable as 
the original contribution of the founder himself. It is this which keeps the 
Christian movement alive. It is this which we mean when we speak of 
the “‘living Christ.” 

But whatever may be his interpretation of the message, the missionary 
proclaims it for the same reason that he encourages vaccination; namely, 
because of what it has done for him. He believes that his testimony to it 
is the best contribution which he can make for the welfare of mankind. 
Therefore he rejoices when people are won to his faith, and enter into the 
fellowship which means so much to him. He feels that their lives are being 
enriched by his choicest possessions. 


Which sounds as if he might want to “persuade” them to be- 
lieve him! 

But more important than any particular symbol are the values sym- 
bolized. Love, joy, peace, courage, righteousness, the elevation of women, 
the rights of children for a fair start in life, the sense of being at home in 
the universe—all of these hold their worth for the human race, whether 
they bear the name of Christian or Buddhist... . . Therefore so long as 
human lives are actually being enriched by these values and by this sense 
of reality, the specific auspices under which this is being accomplished— 
Christian, non-Christian, or scientific—are matters of secondary impor- 
tance. 

Administrative centers [says the author] should be located geograph- 
ically in the very areas where the two streams of culture come together 
and where the creative activities are being carried on. These centers 
should be composed of native and foreigner in such proportions as to pre- 
serve the genuinely co-operative character of the undertaking. 


Western organizations should simply contribute funds to these 
indigenous groups. This might involve decrease in financial 
support and withdrawal of some missionaries, but it would be 
worth that cost. 

And missions are a process, not a goal. “The Christian of this 
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school does not labor for any final state of perfection, but for 
constant amelioration, improvement and growth. He devotes 
himself to the furtherance of a creative process in which by the 
very nature of things every advance only opens up new prob- 
lems to be solved, new vistas to be explored.”’ In this process 
changes will take place in all religions, but “there is little war- 
rant for the belief either that Christianity eventually will over- 
throw all its rivals, that Christianity will remain unchanged in 
all countries and throughout all ages, or that some one syn- 
thetic religion will in the end cover the earth.” 

One who holds the philosophy of the creative process with sufficient 
conviction to live by it finds therein also an adequate motivation for that 
type of mission work which is in keeping with the philosophy. .... In the 
last analysis missionary motives must spring from profound beliefs con- 
cerning that which is ultimate. But it isnot so true that these convictions 
must of necessity be held as final and absolute. Let a man hold a philoso- 
phy of life with sufficient assurance to make it the religion according to 
which he lives—and a relative certainty is sufficient for this—then, pro- 
vided that philosophy calls for mutual helpfulness, it will likewise furnish 
motivation for the kind of service required. 


This book encompasses so wide a view that some parts may 
seem inadequate and others overstated; nevertheless, a consist- 
ency and insight have been achieved. It is with a feeling of in- 
justice done the author that any condensation has been attempt- 
ed. Nothing but a reading of the volume itself will convey the 
impression of thorough, penetrating, and challenging analysis of 
missions and religion and life itself which Dr. Baker has given 


us. 
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SKETCH OF BUDDHIST THINKING 


This excellent book? is one of the sixty volumes belonging to the series 
known as “The History of Civilization” which is being written and pub- 
lished under the editorship of Mr. C. K. Ogden. Like its predecessor, Mr. 
Thomas’ Life of Buddha (published in 1927), it is the product of ripe and 
extended scholarship, and has much of value for both the specialist and 
the general reader. Not that the usual run of ‘“‘general readers”’ will care 
a great deal for it; but those of them who wish for a really sound and 
scholarly presentation of the course of Buddhist thought from the days 
of the founder to the completion of the Sanskrit Mahayana, and who are 
not bored by occasional long passages on the subtleties and refinements 
of the various schools, and not terrified by terribly long names—these 
well-equipped and rather unusual general readers will find the book well 
worth the difficulty of perusing it. Naturally, in the treatment of so many 
subjects as the history of Buddhist thought involves, Mr. Thomas occa- 
sionally takes positions that he cannot always maintain with complete 
persuasiveness. Thus, in his treatment of the fundamental anatta doc- 
trine (the denial of the self), he has failed to understand—or at any rate to 
present—fully the strength of the view which he rejects. A more serious 
and more general weakness in the book is the lack of much really inner 
appreciation or understanding of the religious or philosophical positions 
presented. The treatment is invariably external and cold; it is done with 
exact scholarship, but it leaves the reader wondering how it could possibly 
feel to be a Buddhist. But the solid framework of Buddhist thought is 
here; and the self-respecting reader will welcome an essentially honest 
and intellectual piece of work like this, and with a little creative imagina- 
tion of his own will probably be able to add the needed touch of life to 


this excellent anatomy. 
JAMES BissETT PRATT 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Literature on the Old Testament emanating, in these times, from con- 
tinental Europe is particularly prone to reflect the social stress which is 
* The History of Buddhist Thought. By Edward J. Thomas. New York: Knopf, 
1933. XVi+314 pages. $5.00. 
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intense in that area. This may explain some of the positions which are 
taken by Professor Eichrodt in this first of a projected three-volume 
series,’ the remainder of which will be awaited with keen anticipation. 

One notes, with much interest, that Professor Eichrodt is in reaction 
against what he understands to be the “historic-genetic”’ approach to Old 
Testament religion on the ground that it is inadequate. There will be 
many who will sympathize with his feeling that that approach, as prac- 
ticed by the orthodox school of higher critics, failed to develop a method- 
ology which would yield any vitally compelling appreciation of the Chris- 
tian movement’s debt to the religious aspects of Hebrew culture. 

The reviewer regrets, however, that he is unable to find any ground of 
hope for the long-needed advance upon the findings of the orthodox criti- 
cal school in the approach of Professor Eichrodt, so far as it is revealed in 
his first volume. The desire to return to the great task of “explaining the 
Old Testament thought-world in terms of its structural unity” and in re- 
lation to the religious environment of the world in which those who pro- 
duced it lived is entirely laudable. But one can hardly believe that this 
task will be achieved either by attempting to understand Old Testament 
religion through “the consummation which it found in Christ” or by 
abandoning the quest for the understanding of the origins and history of 
the great religious conceptions of the Hebrews in favor of what is called 
a “cross section” of Hebrew life. 

This doubt grows as one observes that it is the ‘“Mosaic”’ covenant which 
constitutes the cross-section, and that the volume is almost wholly taken 
up with expounding the nature of the peculiar religion-culture which the 
Hebrews brought with them into Canaan. This leads Professor Eichrodt 
into difficulties when he comes to deal with the cult technique of the He- 
brews, for he must take the position, as he seems to do (e.g., on page 63), 
that the Hebrews lived within a culture pattern set by Canaanitic myth 
and ritual, yet had a philosophy, a thought-world, which had no genetic 
relation to that pattern. Since myth and ritual were, in that world, the 
vehicles by which the dominant philosophy expressed itself, there is set up 
here an antithesis which seems to the reviewer to be entirely artificial and 
unrelated to reality. 

Archaeological labors, and particularly the remarkable documents from 
Ras Shamra, seem to be inexorably forcing the conclusion that there is a 
genetic relation between the Canaanitic variety of the dominant culture 
pattern and the later, distinctively ““Hebrew”’ culture. And if this be once 


1 Theologie des Alten Testaments, Band I. By D. Walther Eichrodt. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1933. 4+290 pages. RM. 6.50. 
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established it will soon appear that ‘‘Mosaism”’ was made in Canaan and 
not revealed at Sinai. 

Professor Eichrodt attempts to block that line of thought by arguing 
that the Israelites had long outgrown the range of ‘‘primitive nomadic”’ 
culture when they entered Canaan. He asserts that those who think other- 
wise can explain their later uniqueness “‘only by their enthusiasm for Yah- 
weh, or by their more healthy power as a people, or by some mysterious 
vitality which in no wise covers the case because it contradicts the actual 
picture of the life of the people”’ in the period following the settlement, 
and, at the same time, does not account for the reactions of individuals 
like Samuel, Nathan, and Elijah. This argument, however, does not hold 
water for those who stand by the genetic-historic methodology and sup- 
plement it with the attention to the history of the religious aspects of cul- 
ture which the earlier critical school, for various reasons, failed to develop. 
The men who actually made the ‘“‘Mosaism”’ which they projected, after a 
convention of their world, back into their early origins, can be adequately 
explained in terms of the social pressures which stimulated them and the 
social forces which they liberated. 

That there is an “organic and genetic relationship” between ‘“‘Mosaism” 
and the spirit of Jesus one is glad to admit while insisting, however, that 
the latter is to be explained by an understanding of the former and not 
vice versa. The Old Testament can never “regain the place in Christian 
theology which it has surrendered” in favor of the approach through the 
history of religions in general, until it is recognized that it, in its own right, 
is the record of a unique reaction to the pattern of Near Eastern civiliza- 
tion, and that he who hopes to grasp the profundities of the philosophy of 
a Jesus or a Paul must approach them through that record rather than 
approaching that record through them. 

The Old Testament is a Hebrew book. But it is more than that—it is a 
human book. Its philosophy rests back upon the broad basis of man’s 
experience with his world. It represents successive ‘‘fulfilments of the 
law” of life worked out, generation after generation, by those who sought 
the highest satisfactions which inhere in order. Like the ‘Christ’? who 
“fulfilled the law’’ in his own person, so as to achieve a synthesis of love 
and self-discipline which gave the initial impetus to the Christian move- 
ment, it stands as a monument to the genius of the human spirit in general 
and to the Hebrew spirit in particular. It belongs to all men, everywhere, 
and in all ages, and by no means least of all—to the Jew. 

One is most grateful for the fine, careful scholarship of Professor Eich- 
rodt’s volume, and for the stimulating evidence of independence of the 
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conventional higher critical orthodoxy which it manifests. One regrets 
however, that it gives so little promise of being a constructive reaction, 
calculated to push forward, rather than to overthrow, the great concep- 


tions of the founders of criticism. 
W. C. GRAHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON II ESDRAS 


It is a coincidence that the two works of importance in English on the 
Ezra Apocalypse should have come from men so closely associated in 
their work as Professor Oesterley and the late Canon Box. Twenty-two 
years ago the latter relieved British scholarship of the reproach of neglect 
of the Jewish apocalyptic document which stands nearest in time to the 
closing book of the New Testament canon. Now in another product of ex- 
cellent scholarship! the former has presented a work which supplements 
the earlier volume in admirable fashion. 

The book is interesting from another angle. It is the first of the non- 
canonical works to receive attention in the Westminster Commentaries, a 
series which is rendering fine service to the constituency to which it is 
addressed. 

In a comparatively brief introduction the editor deals with the matters 
of the different titles, the literary sources, the principal religious ideas, the 
similarity of ideas to certain phases of New Testament thought, and the 
troubled matter of the dating of the various parts. This obviously com- 
posite work is divided into the following portions: chapters 1-2, 3-10, 13, 
14, 15-16. So far there will be general agreement. In considering the Ezra 
(Salathiel) Apocalypse (chaps. 3-10) Mr. Oesterley departs from such 
authorities as Box and Kabisch in that he rules out the view that the es- 
chatological sections (chaps. 4:52—s:130, 6: 11-20, 7: 26-44, 8:63—9:12) 
are interpolations and holds them to be parts of the original apocalypse. 
The main body of the document is therefore practically a unit coming 
from the last decade of the first Christian century. The teaching of the 
section is, in the main, that of conventional Jewish apocalypticism, any 
modifications being due to immediate circumstances. The Eagle Vision 
(chaps. 11-12) is from the reign of Domitian, and presents an eschatology 
with strikingly different emphases from that of the main section. The 
thirteenth chapter is a separate source because of its divergent view of the 

t {I Esdras (The Ezra Apocalypse). Edited by W. O. FE. Oesterley. New York: 
E. P. Dutton; or London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1933. xlviiit++194 pages. $4.50. 
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Messiah. Upon slighter grounds the fourteenth chapter is considered to 
be a separate source. Manuscript and internal evidence separate chapters 
1-2 and chapters 15-16 from the rest, and suggest as approximate dates a 
little after 150 A.D. and a little after 250 A.D., respectively. 

The position most easily questioned is that of the integrity of the Ezra 
Apocalypse. Assuming, however, as Mr. Oesterley does, that the sec- 
tions which Box and Kabisch regard as redactional interpolations are 
merely incorporations by the author of general apocalyptic tradition, a 
fairly strong case can be made for his contention. One feels once more 
that detailed analysis of apocalyptic sources is a justifiable but an ex- 
tremely delicate discipline. 

The text is that of the English Revised Version, and no new translation 
is attempted. The comments are careful and scholarly, and illuminate 
much of the obscurity of the document. The volume is a valuable addi- 
tion to our literature concerning one of the most important of the Jewish 
apocalypses, and raises expectations regarding the commentaries on the 
other Apocrypha which may appear in the series, 

Ernest W. Parsons 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


MOHAMMED AND THE JEWS OF MECCA 
The question of Islam’s indebtedness to Judaism and Christianity has 


called forth a number of significant studies in the past hundred years, 
particularly in Europe. While the tendency of recent years has been to 
stress the influence of Christianity as the more important in shaping the 
Moslem system, Professor Torrey of Yale now produces a fresh and 
trenchant volume’ which shows Judaism as all-important in the genesis of 
Islam. The book, originally presented as the Hilda Stich Stroock Lectures 
of 1931 at the Jewish Institute of Religion, concerns itself exclusively with 
the message of Mohammed as it appears in the Koran, and not at all with 
the mass of accretions and interpretations which caused such profound 
changes after the prophet’s death. 

Scholars have always been puzzled as to where Mohammed secured his 
information on Old and New Testament lore. Lacking specific proof of the 
existence of any Jewish group in Mecca, writers have explained his 
knowledge as having been picked up chiefly from Christians in the course 
of caravan travels to Syria, in conversations with chance visitors to Mec- 
ca, and later at Medina in association with the Jews who are known to 

* The Jewish Foundation of Islam. By Charles Cutler Torrey. New York: Jewish 
Institute of Religion Press, Block Publishing Co., Agents, 1933. vii+164 pages. $1.50. 
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have been numerous there. Professor Torrey, however, feels that many 
elements, even in the early Meccan Suras, must have been learned from a 
Jewish source. Mohammed’s monotheism, his notions of a written revela- 
tion, of a prophet and a chosen people, of resurrection, of heaven and hell, 
and of creation are characteristically Jewish. More than that, his ideas of 
Christian history and belief—especially what he does not know of them— 
point to some Jewish informer who told him half-truths and derived 
amusement from the way Mohammed twisted Christian dogma. Even 
such stories as the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus and the allusion to Alexander 
the Great seem to have been transmitted by way of Jewish haggada. Pro- 
fessor Torrey does not regard it as impossible that much of this material 
was in written form in Mecca, and that Mohammed, far from being illiter- 
ate, might have been able to read even Aramaic and Hebrew. 

Crucial in Professor Torrey’s thesis is the establishment of proof that 
there were Jews in Mecca during the time of Mohammed, something 
which has hitherto been denied. In his opening chapter Professor Torrey 
sets forth the proposition that a large immigration of Jews into Arabia 
took place in the sixth century B.c. at the time when the Neo-Babylonian 
monarch, Nabonidus, transferred his residence to Teima, near the north- 
ern border of the Hijaz. The exploitation of trade routes in Arabia at that 
time must have attracted great numbers of Jews, some of whom must 
have taken up residence in the important trading city of Mecca. There 
their descendants must have dwelt for more than a thousand years, pre- 
serving their individuality despite Arabicizing influences, and impressing 
Mohammed as a superior community. When in the sixth century of the 
present era importance was restored to the overland trade routes in Ara- 
bia due to neglect of Red Sea shipping by the Byzantines after Justinian, 
more Jews came in. Some of these, from Babylon, brought with them in 
written form the Jewish lore which so interested Mohammed, and which 
he may even have read, despite his assertions to the contrary. 

Professor Torrey’s presentation is most attractive and, if accepted, 
would settle many puzzling problems. It would also, as he points out, 
necessitate a revision in the dating of certain Suras of the Koran, assigning 
to the Meccan period some sections whose unmistakable Jewish origin has 
hitherto associated them with Medina. The book is filled with stimulating 
discussions of questions: linguistic, theological, and social, all of which 
bespeak the attention of scholars concerned with Mohammed and his dis- 


pensation. 
Henry E. ALLEN 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
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SIN IN BABYLONIAN THEOLOGY 

This monograph! in the field of history of religion, ‘“The Babylonian 
Terms for Sin and Their Significance for Our Knowledge of the Baby- 
lonian Idea of Sin,”’ is the dissertation of a Dutch village parson for the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at the University of Utrecht. At the end of 
the work the contents are summarized in German, and an ample register 
is added. The book is composed carefully and judiciously, and is written 
in an agreeable style. From the standpoint of accuracy, disregarding a few 
incorrect quotations, there is one criticism to be made: the Assyriologist 
will find many erroneous vocalizations and accentuations. These, how- 
ever, do not affect translations and historical conclusions. 

In the first chapter, the introduction, is discussed and emphasized the 
position of sin and guilt in the history of religion. The notions of Otto and 
Obbink are applied, and sin is taken not in our Christian sense, but as a 
formal idea that fits all types of religion and which receives its contents 
from each individual religion. Sin and religion determine one another. So 
in the Babylonian religion. And the subject of the author’s study is not 
the question of what was considered as sin. His aim, rather, is to trace the 
feelings underlying the terminology used by the Babylonians for sin. 

The second chapter, consisting of forty-two pages, presents the terms 
that can be translated by “‘sin.”’ In a later chapter these terms are divided 
into three groups: (1) the taboo group: ikkibu, anzillu, and asakku; (2) 
the cult group: annu (arnu, ennitu), hata (with derivations), and eg@ 
(with egitu); (3) the neglectio group: qullulu, sala, sétu, and their deriva- 
tions. Sertu, which signifies “sin, punishment, wrath” (of the gods), 
stands isolated. By way of appendix, words for ‘‘bad,”’ “‘evildoer,” “‘un- 
righteous,” “ugly things’ (=black magic) are given. 

A few particulars may be added. For ikkibu in the meaning ‘“‘taboo”’ as 
well as “abomination”’ (e.g., the king whose abomination is a word of 
lying =the king to whom lying is foreign) more characteristic examples 
could have been found in the files for the Assyrian dictionary of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. For the other terms the same applies. For ikkiba 
akdlu I should retain in so far as possible the literal meaning, “‘to eat a for- 
bidden thing” (forbidden perhaps on a certain day), and not equate the 
phrase with ikkiba epésu, “to do something forbidden, to sin.” Likewise, 
for anzilla kubbusu, I should have kept the specific meaning, “‘to tread on 
an abominable thing.”’ We must think of the casuistic character of ritual 

* De Babylonische termini voor zonde en hun beteekenis voor onze kennis van het Baby- 
lonische zondebesef. By Adrianus van Selms. Wageningen: H. Veenman & Zonen, 
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ethics, discussed by the author in another connection. The Sumerian der- 
ivation of ikkibu is much better than the Semitic (for g>b Poebel’s Su- 
merian grammar enumerates many examples; the composition signifies 
simply the gig thing, whatever gig may be: “sick,” “fatal,” “disgusting,” 
“dangerous,” etc.). 

Page 25, asakku. Read AZAG without AN. The simple sign, equal to 
ellu, “clean,” is not AZAG but KU. 

Pages 29 f. (for arnu, annu) and elsewhere, the connection or identifica- 
tion of sin with its effect, misery, is duly emphasized. I think this concep- 
tion of the divine constitution of the world is even more significant than 
van Selms admits. Compare on page 30 his comment on the biblical 
“visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me” and the last chapter of his book. 

Page 34, Sumerian namtagga is not a derivation meaning “touching,” 
but a composition with nam, “fate, condition,” etc. 

Page 35, Sumerian DUN-A-LUM, according to Professor Poebel, can 
be read du(?)dnum and considered as a loan-word from an unknown Akka- 
dian word. I should prefer s/Sul’dnum and compare the s/Sil’atu of page 48. 

Page 47, passages with the pronominal suffix I should translate not by 
“punishment,” but: “On the sinner impose his sin (read /ritéSu), and on 
the disregardful impose his disregard’’—or however qillatu is to be trans- 
lated. The author’s argumentation about the etymology of gillatu seems 
to be right; but we must admit that the spelling with simple signs (which, 
as far as I know, occurs only in three passages) gives gi-, which in excep- 
tional cases can be used for gi. 

Page 53, if we consult the Arabic dictionary for Sertu, we might think of 
a connection with ta’r, “blood revenge”’ (for the vowel é cf. ré5u, “‘head’’). 

The third chapter deals with the use of words for sin in general. The 
large number of Babylonian words as compared to the small number in 
Sumerian is explained by the author as the result, in the main, of the dif- 
ferent successive immigrations. The selection of words is recognized as 
being governed not so much by differences in meaning, but rather by cer- 
tain associations and metrical requirements. One section of the same 
chapter treats of the distribution of the words in the different text groups. 

Very interesting is the critical analysis of the Babylonian idea of sin in 
the fourth chapter. In some respects the author departs from the his- 
torical consideration purposed in the Introduction and verges a little into 
theological polemics. However, the observations (as in §3, ‘Het sacra- 
menteel karakter van het Babylonische religieuze leven,” e.g., the popu- 
larity of Marduk and Ea as derived from their réle in the ritual of purifi- 
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cation) and the results for the history of religion are useful; and even 
where our religious feeling would follow other paths his presentation is 


congenial and instructive. 
ARNOLD WALTHER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HELLENISTIC JEWISH HISTORY 


In these few pages of prolegomena' Professor Zeitlin has cast much 
light on a period of Jewish history, often discussed but equally often mis- 
understood—the Hellenistic period. He has emphasized the political and 
economic forces which divided the Jews into two factions during the wars 
between Syria and Egypt: for example, the temple group, to all intents 
identical with the Sadducees, at first favored Syria because thereby they 
felt the bond between themselves and their brethren in Babylonia (who 
were far closer to them than were those in Egypt) would be strengthened 
and the temple revenues increased. In the time of Onias III the situation 
had changed; the road from Jerusalem to the upper lands was a scene of 
disturbance. As a result the Babylonian Jews could no longer send in 
their gifts. In the interim the Jews in Egypt had increased in wealth and 
power. Were Palestine united to Egypt, both the temple and its priests 
would receive needed support. The temple in Egypt about which so much 
has been written, was built by Onias III in 168-167; there were two San- 
ballats—one in the days of Darius, another in the time of Alexander. 
Josephus was confused here, and asserts the daughter of the governor of 
Samaria married into the family of the high priest. In fact, it was the 
daughter of the earlier Sanballat who had done this. The Essenes were 
the descendants of the Hassidim, from which Hebrew word their name 
was derived. Not only the names, but the fact that both groups were in- 
tensely individualistic makes this identification probable. The Pharisees 
were not a sect or party, but were the people at large who were not pene- 
trated by the Hellenistic culture. During the outrages of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes they supplied the martyrs; when the Hasmonean rebellion broke 
out, they provided the rank and file of the forces. After the victory they 
rode to success in the new state, outdistancing the Sadducees who had 
formerly been in control. Although Professor Zeitlin will probably not 
convince many that the Pharisees were not a party—at least in the sense 
that the Sadducees were—his discussion of them and of their attitude to 
the Law is pointed and quite within the facts. This little introductory 

* The History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth. Prolegomena. By Solomon Zeit- 
lin. Philadelphia: The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1933. Pp. 
xii+78. $1.50. 
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volume will whet our appetites for the larger work, covering the history 
from the Hasmonean period to the destruction of the temple, which the 


author hopes soon to publish. 
Morton S. ENSLIN 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





SELECTED BIBLICAL WRITINGS 


The Short Bible isa symbol of the trend of the age. The format, that of 
the ordinary novel, and the binding, red and gold, proclaim it for ordinary 
use for ordinary people. Indeed it would look gay alongside of a copy of 
the travels of Marco Polo or Van Loon’s Story of Mankind. Though 
“short,” it has 550 well-packed pages of text selected from the well-known 
“American Translation,” and is almost equally divided between the Old 
and the New Testaments. Each book or literary section, always admira- 
bly paragraphed with the topics in square-faced type, is introduced by a 
brief but competent statement of the historical situation out of which the 
literary material arose. 

The New Testament books, which naturally occupy the second part of 
the volume, are arranged in chronological order. Hence Paul’s letters 
come first, I Thessalonians in the van, then follow the Gospels, Mark 
about 70 A.D., with the variant material and the additions found in 
Matthew and Luke, respectively, from 80 and go A.D., and the remaining 
books or parts of books following in probable order of composition. 
II Peter, I] and III John, and Jude, as well as large sections from Revela- 
tion and Hebrews are omitted because of lack of space. The arrangement, 
rather than that of our canon, is of peculiar value. Almost at a glance one 
can follow the development of early Christianity as it met its crucial prob- 
lems, adapted itself to Greek thought, and as a living organism took shape 
so that it could live and function in the Roman Empire. The excellence of 
the introductions, so succinct and so convincing even when one is not 
convinced, and the selection of the most vital material, are all to be highly 
commended. 

The Old Testament, pages 1-278, presents much more difficult prob- 
lems for the editor than the New. Selection from the much greater wealth 
of material, with a much greater diversity of viewpoint, intensifies the 
problem. Chronicles, the Song of Songs, Lamentations, Obadiah, anc 
Malachi have been omitted 7 toto. Almost all of Leviticus, Numbers, 
Joshua, and Ezra, and most of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Samuel, Kings, 
Job, Zechariah, Amos, Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel have failed to make 


* The Short Bible, An American Translation. By Edgar J. Goodspeed and J. M. 
Powis Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. x+545 pages. $2.00. 
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the grade. But there seems to have been no escape. With only 278 pages 
available, most of the Old Testament must remain outside the sacred cir- 
cle. However, to the reviewer, one inexplicable omission is that the un- 
compromising ethical and anti-ritualistic passages found in Amos 5: 21- 
27; 9:7, 8a; Hosea 6:6; Micah 6:6-8; Jeremiah 7:3-7; 21-23; 8:8-11, 
were unable to gain access among the elect. Possibly some of the hero- 
stories, that have been so largely featured, might have given way before 
these discriminating challenges for true religion. 

A still greater problem was the arrangement of the chronological order 
of the material. Unfortunately, even an approximation of this was pre- 
vented by the ultra-conservative treatment of the Hexateuch in the 
“American Translation,” where the well-known documents were quite dis- 
regarded. Hence the earliest Old Testament literature, the J. document, 
coming from around 850 B.c., which preserves many of the early Hebrew 
ideas and ideals, is tied up with priestly material, from 300 B.c., with its 
late theological dogmas. Thus the material that should have been placed 
at the beginning of the book is found in the middle, and even the excellent 
introductions will fail to prevent confusion on the part of the reader. 
Equally out of chronological order is Isaiah 40-66, pp. 31-43, making it 
exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the development of life and thought 
for two most important periods. The reviewer has long believed that the 
American public is intelligent enough to be provided with the well-known 
facts concerning the literary methods and literary documents of the Old 
Testament people. 

In passing, it may be noted that in a few places, notably Gen. 1:1, 2, 
we have a revision of the American Translation, and that for the better. 
Other passages might in some cases, profit by like treatment. The editor 
is to be congratulated on the measure of success achieved in a most diffi- 
cult task, and the Short Bible, both in the Old and in the New Testament 


divisions, will be a boon to every student. 
I. G. MATTHEWS 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NEW EDITION OF LERCHER’S THEOLOGY 


I take special pleasure in introducing this volume of Father Louis 
Lercher, S.J., to American theological critics. Father Lercher, during my 
studies under him in Innsbruck, Tyrol, was our last resort in philosophical 
and theological difficulties. His solutions were unexcelled in clarity, pre- 

1 Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae, in usum scholarum auctore Ludovico Lercher, 
S.J., Editio secunda, Oeniponte, Typis et sumptibus Fel. Rauch, 1934. 658 pages. 
RM. 8.00. 
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cision, and simplicity. The present book, being the second, revised edition 
of the first volume of his Dogmatic Theology, with three more volumes in 
the row, presents an unchanged Father Lercher: delightfully clear, sound, 
and sober, and easy to grasp. His Latin flows like honey. The total im- 
pression of his presentation is a true reflection of his personality: simple 
and calm. 

This volume which treats of fundamental theology is subdivided in 
three parts, treating successively of the true religion, of the church of 
Christ, and of the tradition and scripture. Not much new can be expected 
in a Roman Catholic theological textbook where steps are measured with 
centuries. The distinguishing mark of Lercher’s book, which places him in 
one line with the great standard textbooks, is in his perspicuous arrange- 
ment and solid argumentation. In 650 pages he gives a body of very rich 
material with innumerable quotations and a very complete bibliography. 
This positive feature makes his book a veritable arsenal of information. 

What we miss in this volume is an adequate presentation of anti- 
Catholic views, so abundantly given, for instance, in the American dog- 
matic theology of Ad. Tanquerey. It may be that considerations of pru- 
dence or the policy of his order limited the amount of this type of informa- 
tion. Young students might be very injuriously influenced by even an 
apologetic treatment on “De modernistarum erroribus,” such as we find 
in Tanquerey’s dogmatic. Perhaps the old saying “multa contemptu 
curantur” is not such a bad principle after all. At the same time, I wonder 
whether ostrich policy can ever give lasting safety. 

Father Lercher’s book is bound to produce a most favorable impression 
in discerning theological circles. 


STEPHEN CHAK TORNAY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE DOGMA OF INCARNATION 


Dr. Aalders has offered in this book his personal tribute to the Incarna- 
tion.’ His desire to disentangle it from philosophy and scholasticism and 
to interpret it as an article of religious faith is admirable. 

His instinct being sound, it is regrettable that his judgment is so heavi- 
ly weighted by reverence for the fathers and the great creeds. The impres- 
sion is given that the orthodox concepts somehow move above mundane 
affairs without being compromised by them. Too often a sense of histori- 
cal reality is wanting. Not a word is said about the largely farcical char- 

* De Incarnatie. By Dr. W. J. Aalders, J. B. Wolters’ Uitgevers-Maatschappij n.v. 
Groningen, Den Haag, Batavia, 1933. Cloth, 7.90 gulden. 
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acter of the trial of Nestorius. Irenaeus and Augustine spoke of Christ 
becoming man in order that man might become God, but we must not 
take them at their word! That would lead to a false sacramentalism. 
However, it is difficult to side-step, without stumbling, the plain language 
of Ignatius about the Eucharist as the “medicine of immortality,” or of 
St. John’s “Except ye eat the flesh . . . . of the Son of Man.” Eating the 
body of God may be magic in the opinion of the author, but it appears 
that he must (unwillingly, to be sure) charge the New Testament as well 
as the fathers and the medieval church with it. And the Reformation too; 
even Calvin. 

Writing for Reformed groups the author perhaps assumed that his 
readers know enough about Calvin’s conception of the Eucharist to war- 
rant a superficial treatment of it. It iseasy to be mistaken on at least two 
points: first, that his readers are clear; and second, that Calvin was clear 
about the matter. He quotes and interprets Calvin to the effect that he 
avoided even the tendency of the old church to the deification of the hu- 
man nature of Christ and of the believers, and therefore gave us a purer 
conception of the Eucharist than either Rome or Luther did. Now Calvin 
tried to do just this, but he did not succeed. In his correspondence with 
the extreme Lutherans he utters aesthetic objections to the crass eating of 
the body of Christ, but does not deny that the eating is real. The process 
is softened by the words “through faith” and “spiritually,” but meta- 
physically nothing has been changed. As far as definition goes, Calvin 
merely darkened counsel by wedding the two unjoinables of taste and 
metaphysics. Properly consecrated Protestant clergy still have power to 
do something to the bread and the cup in communion through speaking the 
appropriate words over them. Just where the difference lies between priest 
and minister is indeterminable, since it is no metaphysical one. The 
Protestant emphasis is different only in giving more prominence to the 
Word in divine worship. 

Treating the question of substituting for the traditional theological vo- 
cabulary a modern one, borrowed, say, from psychology, to express con- 
cepts of person, nature, etc., the author decides to hold to the old on 
grounds which do not obviate the objection that there can be nothing sa- 
cred intrinsically about thought-forms or words, and that at all events 
to gain the confidence of the modern man the church shall have to use 
language that the modern man can trust, not to say understand. 


Q. BREEN 
ALBANY COLLEGE 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


These two books' nominally deal with a common problem, but in both 
content and method they are very far apart. Father Marquardt’s study 
is a critical monograph of unusual range and clarity, in which the treat- 
ment of miracle in the literature of recent and contemporary German 
Protestantism is examined with patience, penetration, and skill. The au- 
thor’s avowed purpose is apologetic: to gather into a single conspectus 
the diverse views of miracle held by important Protestant thinkers since 
Albrecht Ritschl, in order that Roman Catholic teachers may convenient- 
ly shape their comments on this fundamental matter so as to take full ac- 
count, both polemically and appreciatively, of representative non-Catho- 
lic thought. But these terms “‘apologetic’’ and “‘polemic”’ imply, for Dr. 
Marquardt’s candid and well-poised mind, an attitude mainly positive 
rather than combative; since the first requisite for a sound defense of one’s 
position is having a sound conception of what it involves. 

After his introductory statement of purpose, the author summarizes 
with admirable clarity the philosophic viewpoint which is to serve as 
frame of reference for the discussion and criticism to follow. He calls it ‘“‘a 
critical realism’’ and develops it on lines essentially Thomistic: The nat- 
ural world is a cosmos transsubjective to human consciousness, dependent 
directly on God for its existence, but behaving in accordance with its own 
laws, so that particular events in the ordinary course are caused only 
mediately by God, not directly; but he, being at once transcendent and 
immanent, can also initiate immediately certain perceptible events which 
are thus of supernatural origin and exceptional occurrence, though they 
become forthwith inwrought into the natural order. In the performance 
of such miracles, natural laws are neither abrogated nor violated, but ‘“‘by 
direct divine influence impeded in their operation” (a frank though de- 
batable statement on the crucial point of the theory) ; and since every such 
miracle is envisaged eternally in the divine world-plan, they involve no 
alteration in God. 

Then follows a brief account of the rise of each main type of Protestant 
thought to be treated: the Religionsgeschichtliche school, the Ritschlians, 
the “modern-positive theology” of Kaftan and Seeberg, confessional Lu- 
theranism, biblicistic orthodoxy, and the theology of crisis. Under these six 
main headings and numerous subheads, the views on miracle of some fifty- 

* Das Wunderproblem in der deutschen protestantischen Theologie der Gegenwart. By 
P. Generosus Marquardt, O.F.M., Dr. Theol. Munich: Max Hueber, 1933. viiit+336 
pages. M.9.25. 

God at Work: A Study of the Supernatural. By William Adams Brown. New York: 
Scribner, 1933. xvii+301 pages. $2.50. 
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six theologians are examined. Troeltsch is accorded the chief place in the 
first group, Herrmann in the second; and so on, through names familiar 
and unfamiliar to American readers, though one misses Tillich, Holl, and 
Thurneysen. Taking the groups in the order indicated, Father Marquardt 
finds a rising curve of belief in ‘“‘miracles in the strict sense,”’ from the ‘“‘ba- 
sic antisupernaturalism” of Troeltsch and his associates, to a high point in 
Schlatter among the biblicists; then after Barth and Brunner, a sudden, 
steep downward turn once more, with Gogarten and Bultmann. He con- 
cludes his survey with two general] observations: the very great diversity 
within what is called “‘Protestantism”’; and the difficulties that arise from 
its characteristic denial that man may have rational knowledge of God. 
The solution as he sees it is reunion of theology with ‘‘the philosophia 
perennis’’; which, one may say, is given its most persuasive expressions in 
books as lucid and finely tempered as this. 

Dr. Brown’s book, as the subtitle suggests, also concerns itself with the 
existence and character of miracle, but indirectly. Its centra) concern 
is what the author takes to be a widespread revival of personal religion, 
in which God is to be seen at work. Instances are cited from the literature 
of Barthianism, Anglo-Catholicism, Buchmanism, the writings of Kaga- 
wa and Gandhi, and many more, to illustrate “what the life of faith is 
like.’’? In it the believer is confronted by God face to face, and finds him- 
self looking upon a Reality which is supernatural, and upon events which 
are miraculous self-manifestations of that Reality. To the support of this 
position a multiplicity of facts, arguments, and impressions is brought. 
The effort throughout is to make place for all sorts of contemporary re- 
ligious experience as alike manifestations of the supernatural at work. 

The result seems to me not a particularly happy one. There are too 
many foci of interest; too much bulk and diversity of illustrative material 
quoted but unexamined, and unassimilated into the fabric; too little sym- 
metry and coherence in the argument as a whole. Many excellent things 
are said, but the total impact is not unified and clear. I think a chief 
cause of confusion is the elusive notion of the supernatural as Dr. Brown 
treats it here. In chapter ii it is expressly contrasted with nature in a 
variety of ways, but none of these contrasts is pushed through to a clear- 
cut disjunction; in chapter ix it appears that much of what previously 
was defined as supernatural has now come to be included in current scien- 
tific conceptions of nature; and on the whole, it seems clear that the 
author’s real interest anyway is not in the miraculous as such, but in God, 
whom miracle is said to reveal, but whom in this account the nebulous 
concepts of miracle and the supernatural too often help to obscure. 


R. L. CALHOUN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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SCHLEIERMACHER REVISED 


Professor Wobbermin of Gottingen is already known to English readers 
through Robinson’s translation of his Christian Belief in God. In the pres- 
ent volume,’ a translation of his Systematische Theologie, Band II, the 
author supplies his “‘religio-psychological method”’ to the problem of the 
nature and truth of religion. 

This approach is heavily indebted to Schleiermacher as the author in- 
sists in his slogan: “Back to Schleiermacher, and from Schleiermacher 
forward!” In the great theologian of the romanticist movement Wobber- 
min finds his clue that religion is ‘a feeling of absolute dependence”’; but 
he subjects this thesis to careful scrutiny and finds it inadequate. Accord- 
ingly he recasts it as follows: “The nature of religion is to be found in the 
relationship of man to an ‘overworld’ in which he believes and which he 
intuits by faith, and upon which he feels himself to be dependent.”’ But 
this constitutes a reversal of Schleiermacher’s order along more realistic 
lines, making the feeling of dependence a consequence of the relationship. 
Furthermore, Wobbermin supplements this ‘‘feeling of dependence” by 
feelings of “security” and ‘“‘ardent yearning”’; and then suggests that this 
subjective triad finds an objective counterpart in the trinitarian character 
of God. 

With this position carefully developed, the author then applies it. The 
classification of religions is carried out along the lines of (1) a distinction 
between plural religions and single religions, according as the overworld is 
thought of as many or as one; and (2) subdivision of these two classes into 
ethical and mystical types. The validity of religious experience is tested 
in terms of the convergence of evidence upon the reality of the overworld 
which is the objective pole of the experience; the argument here insisting 
upon the logical requirement for a supernatural to explain magic and 
mythologizing, practical belief, and even the success of the alleged illu- 
sions criticized by Feuerbach and Freud, and advocated by Vaihinger. 

Indeed, the most valuable parts of the volume are the copious sections 
devoted to criticism of various other points of view. Barthianism and the 
phenomenologists, Freud and Leuba, Theosophy and Christian Science, 
the theories of totemism and primtive monotheism, Frazer and Durkheim, 
Natorp and Simmel and Gruppe: all these come in for critical review. The 
author’s erudite acquaintance with Buddhism and Hinduism makes the 
volume additionally useful to the student of the history of religions. 

The translators have given a very smooth rendering of a somewhat 

* The Nature of Religion. By Georg Wobbermin (translated by T. Menzel and D. S. 
Robinson). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1933. xvi+379 pages. $3.50. 
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prolix and involved German style, and have added to their contribution 
by occasional suggestions in the footnotes regarding bibliography. 


EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MORAVIANS IN AMERICA 


In the wake of Dr. H. W. Schneider’s study of The Puritan Mind ap- 
pears Mr. J. J. Sessler’s analysis and description of the colonial Moravi- 
ans, for which students of religion, history, and sociology will be grateful. 
The study presents seriatim the unitive endeavors, the communism, the 
devotional piety, and the religious mind of the Moravians, particularly 
during the first twenty years of their residence in America. Standing be- 
hind this whole picture is the figure of the ‘‘sentimental, proud, stubborn” 
Count Zinzendorf. 

The Count, finding divisiveness flourishing among the Germans, pro- 
posed the first significant harmonizing measure in American ecclesiasti- 
cism. The conduct of the Count itself repudiates Sessler’s thesis that the 
movement aspired merely toward a co-operating Protestantism, and not 
an organized church. Despite the reiteration of the “Trope Plan” of 
churchmanship, defection began and sectarianism was intensified: the 
writer tells but part of the story when he allocates blame for the final col- 
lapse of this unitive measure so largely upon Zinzendorf. The revival of 
sectarianism was equally, if not more, culpable. 

Through Herrnhut, Zinzendorf gave the “General Economy” to Amer- 
ican Moravianism, though actually the plan had its birth in the Sea Con- 
gregation, settling in 1742. When adverse circumstances confronted the 
settlers they responded by pooling their time and labor for the common 
good. The community was regimented into numerous choirs, and these 
subdivided into bands for work and worship. In this little theocracy all 
was for God: distinctions between the community and the church, and 
between religious and secular work were lost. Because of the personal and 
contractual bases of the system, Sessler terms it a “religious feudalism.” 

To communism was added exclusivism and pietistic eccentricities. A 
passion grew to feel, sensuously, Christ’s presence. This urge became out- 
right pathological and disgusting as worship tended to focalize upon the 
pierced side (sezten-hélgen) of Jesus, the ‘‘true matrix’’ of souls. The mor- 
bid and erotic phrases made the Moravian hymn-sermon a singular bit of 
devotional literature. The theology, once Christo-centric, waned into 
sickly sentimentality. 

*Communal Pietism among Early American Moravians. By J. J. Sessler. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1933. 265 pages. $3.50. 
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Sessler’s final service is to show that as Spangenberg’s sounder advice 

prevailed, the eccentricities of Moravianism gradually began to disappear. 

-Dissent and unrest terminated the ‘‘General Economy” in 1762, and the 
church-village plan which followed allowed individuals to rent mill or 
farm from the church, and carry on the several enterprises individually 
for personal profit. As secularism and individualism of the Revolutionary 
period filtered into the communion even this moderate form of commu- 
nism was rejected, and the next century witnessed the complete failure of 
pietistic communism among the Moravians. 

The study is not without vulnerable points. How this movement with 
its centralized episcopacy can be a “lay movement” (p. 112) is not ex- 
plained. That an acute sense for profits induced Zinzendorf’s welcome to 
the harassed Moravians, and accounts, too, for the missionary expansion 
of the church are conclusions lacking deliberation and pertinent evidence. 
The task of translating poetry is always difficult: certain translations are 
very poorly done. 

However, the investigation in the large is a worthy study into an un- 
known sector of American Christianity. Large, legible type, quaint pic- 
tures, an extended bibliography, and an index contribute to the value of 
this interpretation of colonial Moravianism. Sessler draws a picture of a 
frugal, idealistic group of German pietists whose undoing was their ideal- 
ism. They endeavored honestly in an increasingly secular world to be true 
Christians. Their pattern is not “practical,” but the social aspects of 
Moravian pietism do reflect a communal ethic which is the object of 


contemporary thought. 
PauL H. ELLER 


EVANGELICAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


CANADIAN CHURCH UNION 


At a time when the possibilities of Christian reunion are being widely 
discussed any contribution to the understanding of the issues involved in 
organic church union is of importance. The volume under review’ is a 
study of a union significant for Protestant history in that it brought to- 
gether into one body three separate denominations, namely, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

The author has ably carried out the expressed intention of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research in making “‘a thorough examination and 
appraisal of the present position of the United Church of Canada and of 

* Church Union in Canada: Its Causes and Consequences. By Claris Edwin Silcox. 
New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1933. xvii+-493 pages. $3.00. 
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the processes by which the union of the three constituent denominations 
was brought about, in order that the methods and results, scientifically 
recorded and analysed . . . . may be made part of the available body of 
information regarding church unity.” This approach has determined the 
character of the book. It is a scientific and statistical survey. There is 
little attempt to describe the “human” side of the history, although, of 
course, that is not entirely absent. The author realizes that the more 
idealistic aspects will appear to be underestimated, but while he is not un- 
sympathetic with these, yet he is deliberately setting himself to prepare a 
factual history. It would not be fair, therefore, to do more than indicate 
the lack of emphasis upon spirit and motive. 

The history is divided into three parts. The first on Candian back- 
grounds is a survey of conditions and the consolidations which took place 
within denominations; the second a history of the movement (including 
the dissent of the Presbyterian minority) leading to the consummation of 
union; the third a discussion of adjustments since union. In this last sec- 
tion the attendant difficulties are frankly discussed, the question of local 
unions, for example, being submitted to careful analysis. 

On the whole the book is well written. Faults of repetition (pp. 307, 
335, 444) are no doubt due to a certain amount of overlapping that is in- 
evitable. Grammatical errors appear on page 361, line 12; page 370, line 
35; page 387, line 8; and a misprint on page 345, line 34. On page 20 the 
date should read 1812. Names of individuals are used or omitted in what 
seems a rather haphazard way, for while admittedly there are places 
where the name could not be given, yet no consistent method seems to 
have been followed. Again, one questions the necessity of including as de- 
tailed an analysis of the growth of the United church as is given in chap- 
ter xv. But the main weakness in the opinion of the reviewer is the failure 
of the author to deal adequately with the handling of the situation by the 
unionist majority in the Presbyterian church. This question needs to be 
examined anew in the light of the sequel to ascertain if possible whether it 
would have been better to consummate union at an earlier stage before the 
opposition had become consolidated, or in view of the strength of the op- 
position by 1925, to wait longer in the hope of carrying the whole church, 
or whether, as many thought and still think, the action was constitutional, 
right, and inevitable. Similar situations are sure to occur in negotiating 
future unions, and an analysis of this situation would have been helpful. 

These points of criticism are not meant to detract from the importance 
of the book. It will have an undoubted value for those who are actively 
seeking the reunion of the churches. Lessons may be learned about proce- 
dure which will be far-reaching in effect. The valuable section (chapter 
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ix) on legislation, for example, is deserving of careful study. The book is 
to be heartily recommended for what it purports to be, a factual scientific 
examination of the formation of the United Church of Canada. Embody- 
ing as it does the results of careful research, with material well arranged 
and well documented, and set out with strict impartiality, it is a worthy 


addition to the literature of Christian reunion. ‘ ; 
K. H. CousLanp 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, TORONTO 


DR. JUNG IN SEARCH OF A SOUL!’ 


A large share of the responsibility for eradicating the concept of soul 
from the thinking of the modern man has been attributed to the psycholo- 
gist. Since the time of William James, in this country at least, psychology 
has been “‘without a soul.”” To many, therefore, there may appear to be a 
peculiar fitness in this attempt, in the name of psychology, to reinstate 
the soul, not only as a valid but as an indispensable belief, if the spiritual 
problems of modern man are to be at all effectively solved. 

Dr. Jung stoutly asserts that belief in a psyche or soul is as valid as the 
belief in matter or any other “materialistic” concept. Mind is neither 
more inscrutable nor metaphysical than is matter or other physical ele- 
ments and processes. “To postulate mind is no more fantastic than to pos- 
tulate matter. Since we have literally no idea of the way in which what is 
psychic can arise from physical elements, and yet cannot deny the reality 
of psychic events, we are free to frame our assumptions the other way 
about for once, and to hold that the psyche arises from a spiritual principle 
which is as inaccessible to our understanding as matter.” The reader may 
be tempted to speculate here as to where the logic of this form of agnosti- 
cism might lead if adopted generally in the name of science. It will be more 
profitable, however, for us to examine the nature of the soul, the existence 
of which Jung affirms with so much assurance. 

Three statements given with enough of the author’s language to pre- 
serve their original flavor may summarize his description of the nature of 
the soul: (1) The soul is an objective reality, ‘something independent,”’ 
“contained in itself,’ and lives its own life. (2) The psyche, or soul, is 
predominantly unconscious and contains contents which would make for 
an immeasurable increase of knowledge if they could be made conscious. 
(3) This unconscious life of man is the result and the reflection of the mil- 
lenniums of human experience. “‘Man’s unconscious . . . . containsall the 
patterns of life and behavior inherited from his ancestors, so that every 
child, prior to consciousness, is possessed of a potential system of adapted 


* Modern Man in Search of a Soul. By C. G. Jung. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1933. ix-+282 pages. $3.00. 
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psychic functioning. .... The unconscious perceives, has purposes and 
intuitions, feels and thinks as does the conscious mind.” 

Many of our contemporary psychologists who pride themselves on the 
use of inductive methods in securing and verifying facts would not be 
greatly disturbed by the mere inclusion of the concept of soul in their vo- 
cabulary. It is with the nature and source of Jung’s psyche or soul that 
their disagreement would be most marked. The term “‘soul”’ is not infre- 
quently used to describe the integrated functioning of personality at its 
highest level. But the psyche of Jung appears to be an independent entity 
rather than a quality of personality as it functions in a social medium; an 
endowment rather than an achievement; a basic causal factor in the de- 
velopment of man rather than the result of the interaction of his inherited 
equipment with a social environment. Most of our contemporary psy- 
chologists who would use the term “‘soul”’ at all would feel that they are on 
safer ground in assuming that original inherited tendencies of man provide 
the raw material out of which a soul may be developed in and through a 
social process. 

In the final chapter, entitled “Psychotherapists or the Clergy,” Dr. 
Jung issues a call for an alliance between the clergy and the psychother- 
apists in the most compelling task of the modern world, the healing of 
souls. This alliance, however, he asserts cannot be formed with the psy- 
chological point of view of either Freud or Adler because the concept of 
soul is lacking in both of these psychologies. Jung’s conviction that the 
central problem of man is basically spiritual in character appears to rest 
on three sets of factors: (1) The chief need of all his patients over thirty- 
five years of age has been, in the last resort, that of finding a religious 
outlook on life. (2) The observation that the social, economical, political, 
and international maladjustments of the present world are primarily in- 
dividual, spiritual problems. (3) The rapidly growing concern of man for 
the psyche which is evident by the wave of interest in theosophy, astrolo- 
gy, Christian Science, and similar movements. 

There is no clear evidence, however, that the clergy is either sufficiently 
alert or adequately equipped to share in this great spiritual task of healing 
or unifying the human soul. The Protestant clergyman in particular lacks 
the necessary psychological knowledge, understanding, and insight. His 
theological and moralistic attitude is another serious obstacle which makes 
right relationships with the “‘patient’”’ impossible. Theological ideas and 
moral judgments of right and wrong must be abandoned and in their 
place an attitude of “‘unprejudiced objectivity” substituted. The genuine- 
ly religious person really should have this attitude toward any kind of hu- 
man conduct, says Jung, because “he knows that God has brought all 
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sorts of strange and inconceivable things to pass, and seeks in the most 
curious ways to enter a man’s heart. He therefore senses in everything the 
unseen presence of the divine will.”” We recognize here a new application 
of an old philosophy. 

For many readers the major defect in Jung’s treatment of the spiritual 
needs of the modern man will undoubtedly be its one-sided emphasis on 
the individual ‘‘soul’”’ as primary in determining the wider issues of our 
collective social life. Surely no case needs to be made today to convince 
us of the conspicuous réle of social and economic factors in creating or 
contributing to the spiritual needs and maladjustments of personalities. 
The mental and emotional results of unemployment and insecurity alone 
can hardly be other than fear, worry, frustration, deflation of self-esteem, 
anxiety, depression, sense of defeat, and inferiority for countless thou- 
sands of persons. To neglect the socio-economic factors in the effort to en- 
rich the spiritual life is like attempting to row a huge boat upstream with 
a single oar. 

All but one of the eleven chapters in this book have been given as lec- 
tures by Dr. Jung. Of the eleven chapters, only three are concerned 
directly with the topic suggested by the title of the book. Other chapters 
deal with such familiar topics of psychoanalysis as dream analysis; theory 
of psychological types, and others. What unity the book contains is to be 
found in the consistency of the author’s theories rather than in any con- 
tinuous and logical development of a theme. 

HEDLEY S. Dimock 
GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
A REAPPRAISAL OF MENTAL HYGIENE 

Miss Bassett’s book consists of a series of twelve essays dealing with 
mental hygiene and mental hygiene as related to various groups in the 
community.’ Mental hygiene is discussed as ‘“‘a ‘mosaic of aspects’ of bi- 
ology, medicine, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychology, sociology, an- 
thropology, education, social case work, eugenics, euthenics, etc.,” a sci- 
ence, an art, and a movement. There is a brief historical sketch. The 
author defines her aim as a matter of correlation and making available of 
data rather than the presentation of anything new. Each chapter ends 
with practical suggestions for further investigation of mental hygiene de- 
velopments in each field. There is a list of bibliographies and a fair index. 

Chapter ii, dealing with the relation to medicine, begins with statistics 
concerning mental disease, and continues with a summary of the impor- 

t Mental Hygiene in the Community. By Clara Bassett. New York: Macmillan, 


1934. 394 pages. $3.50. 
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tance of emotional factors in organic disease; the last half is devoted to 
the psychiatric training given to physicians, especially its inadequacy 
The next three chapters (iii, ‘““Nursing”’; iv, ‘‘Social Service Agencies”; v, 
“Delinquency and Law’’) are summarizing essays, that on delinquency 
and law containing some material less readily available elsewhere in com- 
pact form. The next three chapters (vi, ‘“Parental Education”’; vii, ‘“The 
Pre-school Child”’; viii, ‘“Education and Teacher Training’’) stress the im- 
portance of the parent, that on teacher training giving considerable space 
to the problem of the defective and the problem of our colleges. In the 
chapter on the ‘Church and Theological Training”’ (ix) the fact is stressed 
that in the theological curriculum no place is given for practical experience 
in the handling of human problems. It is mentioned that students may be 
sent to mental hospitals under the Council for the Clinical Training of 
Theological Students, Inc., but no impression is given that this Council 
represents a new movement in theological education, giving training each 
year to students from some twenty-five seminaries, not primarily in men- 
tal illness but in the general handling of human problems, by means of 
training centers in mental hospitals, general hospitals, prisons, child-guid- 
ance centers, and so on. This is a type of inaccuracy or incomplete state- 
ment of which a number are to be found throughout the book. In the final 
chapter brief descriptions are given of the following institutions and agen- 
cies: mental hygiene societies; state departments of mental hygiene; hospi- 
tals formental diseases; institutions for the feeble-minded; the psychopath- 
ic hospital; other state institutions; psychopathic wards or units in general 
hospitals; neuropsychiatric and psychiatric clinics; child-guidance clinics; 
habit clinics for the child of pre-school age; and psychological clinics. 
Unfortunately, the chapters give more the feeling of rehash than of 
organization and correlation (and incidentally there are no subheadings). 
In other words, the book in some way “falls between.’’ It is neither suffi- 
ciently clear-cut to be readily intelligible to one not familiar with the 
field, nor sufficiently new in material and point of view to be particularly 
useful to those already in the field. Were it a little more complete and 
better organized it might serve as a handbook. The chief virtue of the 
book is perhaps the bringing together and emphasizing of the various rela- 
tionships of mental hygiene in the community. One would wish that in 
addition to the destructive criticism, important as this is, there had been 
more of constructive suggestion, including possibilities of progress toward 
an integrated whole, both for the individual and for mental hygiene as it 
functions in the community. Nevertheless, the book makes its challenge 
and it is probably true that we cannot be reminded too often of our inade- 
_— H. FLanpers DuNBAR 
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THE STORY OF JEWISH LITERATURE! 
Dr. Waxman is fortunate in the subject he has selected. There is hardly 


a branch of study which contains such a vast variety of materials and is 
likely to appeal to so many different scholars. The student of Semitics can 
profitably read the section on grammar and lexicography; the Bible stu- 
dent, the chapter on biblical exegesis; the student of belles lettres will find 
great interest in the chapters on poetry and prose literature; the philoso- 
pher in the chapters on philosophy, theology, ethics, and kabbalah; the 
geographer will find fascinating material in the chapters on geography 
and travel. Jewish literature covers so vast and variegated a field that it 
offers material for every type of cultured interest. 

However, the very variety of the subjects which must necessarily be 
included in such a history places an almost unbearable burden upon the 
shoulders of the historian. It is not sufficient for him to be a competent 
Hebraist; he must be sufficiently at home in these various disciplines so as 
to be able to evaluate all the significant material, 

Dr. Waxman manifestly possesses these qualifications, for he has dealt 
in a remarkably able fashion with every branch of Jewish literature. The 
first volume has already been reviewed in the Journal of Religion, X1 
(1931), 273. The second volume takes up the history of Jewish literature 
from the twelfth to the middle of the eighteenth century. Dr. Waxman 
follows the same plan as in the first, dividing the literature according to 
subject. Of course, the thousand years which have elapsed since the date 
with which the first volume ends and the date with which the second be- 
gins makes a considerable difference in the subjects treated. For example, 
the apocryphal literature is now no longer discussed and the development 
and organization of the Halakah is done with. But grammar and lexicog- 
raphy are continued as are Bible exegesis, poetry, rabbinic literature, phi- 
losophy,and Kaarite literature. Mysticism, however, is now definitely kab- 
balah, and autobiography and polemics and apologetics are new subjects. 

This history will very likely be completed in one more volume. Its 
many-sided usefulness lies in the fact that it opens an important branch 
of world-literature for the genera] student. No one can possibly be a 
specialist in every branch of this literature which extends over three 
thousand years, but all scholars need at least a general acquaintance with 
it. That he has made this possible is the chief merit of Dr. Waxman’s 


monumental work. 
SoLtomon B. FREEHOF 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 
* A History of Jewish Literature—from the Close of the Bible to Our Own Days. Volume 
II, From the Twelfth Century to the Middle of the Eighteenth. By Meyer Waxman. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1933. x+698 pages. $4.00. 
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WAS THERE PAGAN CONVERSION? 

A wide, fascinating, and important area of investigation in the history 
of religions is here’ thrown open to the student and general reader, by a 
researcher who is undoubtedly a master of his sources, and of the varied 
but not easily manageable data involved. For the general reader there is 
the open page of straight text, written in an attractive literary style that 
has distinction and is not lacking in the qualities of imagination. The stu- 
dent is served by some thirty pages of weighty notes, chiefly references 
to sources, conveniently located at the end of the volume. 

In chronological sweep Professor Nock’s investigation of the conversion 
experience covers the last three centuries B.c. and the first four centuries 
A.D., from Alexander the Great to Augustine, with introductory chapters 
on the idea of conversion and Greek religion before Alexander. Five chap- 
ters are devoted to the development of Hellenistic cults during the Alex- 
andrian age; four to the phenomena of pagan conversion through the 
early Christian period; and the last three are taken up with a study of 
conversion to Christianity viewed from the pagan standpoint. 

The publisher’s blurb assures us that the author “‘writes not from the 
point of view of a Christian examining the bona fides of rather suspect con- 
verts, but impartially, looking from without upon Christianity and Pa- 
ganism alike.” This assurance the author himself confirms in his own 
words in the Preface. Were this objectivity of judgment successfully 
maintained throughout the volume itself, the resulting contribution would 
have been significant indeed. As it stands, the author has not succeeded 
in divesting himself of pro-Jewish and pro-Christian proclivities, and the 
rival Hellenistic religions of redemption are accordingly represented to 
their disadvantage. 

This weighting of the scales on the Jewish-Christian side is most evi- 
dent in the author’s central contention that while genuine conversion was 
characteristic of the proselyte’s adherence to Judaism and of the pagan’s 
turning to Christianity, it was not typical of the Gentile’s “adhesion” to 
his own cult brotherhoods. The reason alleged for this discrimination is 
that Judaism and Christianity were exclusive in their demand for reli- 
gious loyalty, whereas pagan religions were tolerant and non-exclusive. 

Yet it may certainly be questioned if on the positive side intolerance 
produces any more genuine religious devotion than tolerance does. To 
judge from the testimony of the pagan religionists themselves, the multi- 
plying of varied initiations usually heightened, rather than dulled, their 
appreciation of the type of religious experience involved. 

Moreover, as between orthodox Judaism, with its racial demands and 


* Conversion. By A. D. Nock. Oxford: University Press, 1933. xii+309 pages. $5.00. 
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sanctions, and the voluntary Hellenistic religions of redemption with their 
individual appeal, it is obvious that gentile Christianity had more signifi- 
cant affinities with the latter than with the former. By this measure it is 
clear that mystery initiation and adherence to Christianity deserve to be 
bracketed together in contradistinction to proselytism. 

Somewhat grudgingly the author allows certain exceptions to his gen- 
eralization that the individualistic pagan religions did not foster conver- 
sion experiences. A chapter is allowed to conversions from Christianity 
back to paganism during the third and fourth centuries (Porphyry, Jul- 
ian, and an unnamed senator). These instances are adroitly explained as 
late pagan imitations of an essentially Christian type of religious experi- 
ence. By this time the pagans had learned the fine art of conversion from 
their Christian competitors! 

A whole chapter is devoted to the analysis of the conversion of Lucius 
as delineated in the eleventh book of the Metamorphoses. Professor Nock 
finds confirmation of its trustworthiness from other sources; but he cannot 
believe that this was a normal level of pagan religious emotion. Yet may 
it not have been? Evidently Apuleius himself did not regard the experi- 
ence as so altogether exceptional. Furthermore, there is so much of this 
sort of thing in other records of the mystery religions that one gets the 
distinct impression this was a typical emotional level for gentile cults that 
specialized in the personal, mystical type of religious experience. 

In line with the perspective distortions already noted it is observable 
that Professor Nock chooses to ignore outstanding contributions of Amer- 
ican scholarship in the field of his specialization. The analytical researches 
of Samuel Angus? and the basic studies in social history by S. J. Case’ are 
passed over with chilling silence. By now American scholars are used to 
having their contributions disregarded on the continent of Europe; and 
for this continental provincialism there may sometimes be the excuse of the 
language handicap. But for English scholars this disadvantage does not 
obtain, and particularly so in the case of one who is Frothingham Professor 
of the History of Religion in Harvard University. In the present instance 
the refusal to notice recent American work is the more to be regretted 
since Professor Nock’s own volume is lacking in that objectivity and that 
understanding of basic social needs and processes which are essential to 
significant work in the field of the history of religions. 


- HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
2 The Mystery Religions and Christianity (New York, 1925); The Relig‘ous Quests of 
the Graeco-Roman World (New York, 1929). 
3 The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago, 1914); The Social Origins of Christian- 
ity (Chicago, 1923); Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times (New 
York, 1929); The Social Triumph of the Ancient Church (New York, 1933). 





